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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. resden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my om/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 


Sedamstrasse 17 


Helene Has- 


188 Fifth Avenue; 
Summer Residence 


Dresden, G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th S reet, New York. 


The voice formed and developed ; the ar: of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


RIEGER, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


WM. H. 


TENOR 


Address 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 


the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture- 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
speciaity. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
, 118 West 44th Street, New York 
Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 


Residence and address : 
_417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. __ 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio— Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.""—-Wwsa. Mason. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St. 
ae al Hall, Covent Garden, &c.. concerts and 
rofessor of Artistic Singing, London, England. 


Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


LILLIE d’A. BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE 


Summer Studio, PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 
& Co., 31 Boulevard Haussmann 

For information and prospectus address SECRE- 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. BERGH SCHOOL, care Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Fifth Ave. and 18th St.,. New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 


Sole Authorized Kepresentative in America 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr. 


CONCERT 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 

Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 4th Street New York 


KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
Soprano 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
157 East 46th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 5783 Madison Avenue, cor. Séth Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Kecitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison A venue and 6th Street. New York Citv. — 
DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 


Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 


Opera. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


PERRY AVERILIL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio— Concert 


and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street. New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York 


NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 


Permanent address : 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York 


AD. 


Reception hours: 2to 4 P. M. 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
16 East 47th Street, New York 
PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City. 


E. A. 


New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. : 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


ERNST BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist. 


Teacher of Pianotorte 
Studio 147 Warren Street, Brookiyn 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and,Song Kecitals. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 
VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Aipine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


NY 


Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Building 
Broadway and 38th Street 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


Resumes Instru October 2 


STupio: Carnegie Music Ha 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal] 
Instruction 


687 Lexington Avenue 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal] Instruction 
Author and Lecturer on 

Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Bro« N.Y 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 

256 West 7Ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, New York 


University Connection 
fetropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


New York 





New York 


Teacher, important 


vocal topics 


*klyn 


Authorized 


‘J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New York 


GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
209 West 123d Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
pours DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras 


String Orchestra: Class meets Mondays at & P.M 
Studio : 863 and 864 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor 
Will accept pupils for veice culture 


voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


(00d 


Studio 


Harmony 


also Piano 


ge Opera, Concert and Oratorio; 
Instruction 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca. INsTRUCTION, 


83 East 4Ist Street, New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Composition, &c. 
Street, New York. 


Harmony, 
42 West 119th 
RICHARD T. PERCY, ‘ 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
h, cor 


Piano 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Chur« 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studi« 142 Broadway 


LEO. KOFLER, 


Voice Culture 4 





New York 


aster St. Paul's Chapel 
Author of The Art 


20 Vesey Street 


4% New ve 
MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue 


New York 

Chi t "4 Paris. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 

Pianist, Mu al 

Pupil of Her Moritz Moszk 


406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y 


Talks, 


f Ber and 


wsk 


specially re 


ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
649 Lexington Avenue 


Vocal Studio 


Classes ft | oice trie I 


Mme. CORTADA, 
Vocal nm 


and Instrumental] Instruction 
Ac mpanist 


106 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
RICCARDO RICCI, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert—Instruction ‘ 


New York City 


Studio : 49 West 35t! 


J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Sinwing Mondays and ‘ 
12 East 116th Street, New York 


T. SULL, 
3asso 
Pupil of MME. bD’'ARONA 
Concert and Oratori Vocal Instr 
Address : 228 West 43d Street 
ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Ade! 
& Grau Opera Co.) 
Vocal Instr 
, address 
58th St. an 


Thursdays 
Mr. TORREY 
New York 
na Patti, Abbey 

uction ° 


For terms, &<« 
Hotel Savoy 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist 
Instruction— Piano, Organ— Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 21st Street New York 
With tne New York College of Music 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone. 


i Fifth Ave., New York 


Opera and Concerts 
Northeast « rer 16th and Chest- 


Vocal Schoo rT 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


MARY E 
DORA B 
Concerts, Musicales 


321 West 45th Street 


SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 
SCOTT, Contralto 

Pupils accepted 
New York 


Receptions 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, ° 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste 
44 East 50th Street, New York 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
124 West 39th Street 


New York 


MME 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Special Summer course for Teachers and 
Singers who desire to study the famous 
LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING. . < 


Studio: Hardman Apartments, 


138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
N.¥ 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin the new Subscrip- “ 
tion Concerts, Hamburg: the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mile. 

Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen > 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
Principal Aqeney for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West ath Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, XN. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 











Mrs. EvizapeTH CHURCHILL Maver, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 41st Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
meneay Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First" Presbyterian 
Church of New York 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
Address; 40 West 93d Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in om position, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. | 
Studio: 817-818 —— Hall, New York. 











Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West 84th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Buildin 
1402 Greatwey, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three yearsat the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 


Soprano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 
ddress : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brecth a, N. ¥. 


WALTER i. McIL ROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. | 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 








TH EODORE VAN YORX, 


Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 Bast | 17th Street, New ¥ ork City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesda ip seretey, 
Repertay. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TH E MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralem«-n St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational! and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
con-iderations. Use of pianos, musical and mi<- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references. 


Paris. 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L:ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Kienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





NE WwW YORK-—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 


Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
| Mending of Breaks Stvle, Lamperti-Milan Method. 


Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| FREDERIC REDDALL, 


Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


| Studio: ree Gallery, 


No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Chufch. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIss BLAUVELT 


Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


New York School of Riighetien. 


J GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, 
Principals :; p TowNsEND SOUTHWICK. 


Teachers’ Course, Artistic and Popular Courses, 


| embracing Vocal Culture, Aisthetic and Physical 


Culture, Elocution. Oratory, Artistic Statue Posing, 
Pantomime, Public Reading, Recitation and Dra- 
matic Art. Readers and Lecturers specially 
coached for Artistic Platform Work. 

Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J., from 
July 5to August 14, 1897, 

For circulars and other information address 

NORMAN ASTLEY, Business Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Kar itone. 


Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 12th Street, New York veut 


EUGENE CLA RKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 





~The Virgil Piano 


AND 


OPEN 


School - 


e SUMMER. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


Send for '97 and '98 Catalogue. 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 





CARL 





Faelten Pianoforte School, |*. 


FAELTEN, Director. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14, 1897. 


In addition to the regular courses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 


called to the following Special Features of the School : 

Classes for Children in Fundamental Training in Music ; Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Technics ; Classes in Sight Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Memorizing; Classes in Ensemble 
Playing with Stringed Instruments; Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 

Prospectus Mailed Free on Application. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS 








MARIE ROZE, 

mee artistic preparation — French, 

English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theor 

aks En lish, German and Spani 
avenue Vigtor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address: “ Yorn Paris.” 





. M. Paicke 
Adécress, 





MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
+ Concert Singer. 

Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

4 rue de l'Université, Paris. 
Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


For Concert Engagement : 
fuSS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German 
Address care of Musical Courier, 
8 Clément Marot, Paris. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


rir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’OpEoN, PARIS. 
Declamation. Facial Expression. Dramat'c Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
pal teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 24. Studio: 343 West 56th street 
Paris: 3 rue Ampére (B'd. Malesherbes) 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer p—E CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
839 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) ARIS. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 


Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictati on, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 

niment and Ensemble Music. Violin, Singing, 

alks on Music. 

From yw to high school graces of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, En ngl sh, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping ‘oo ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, — 


8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort. 
French taught. French conversation every evening. 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Parir. 
The language — will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist's career thoroughly taught. 
Facilities for en ements abroad or in America 
for graduates. e Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
Pe esence of a jury, of experienced artists. 

ident POEs WESLEY taken. ‘or terms, &c., address 


White Pisins, 'N. Y. 








RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


M. " EMie BERTIN, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Upéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 


Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGEN E GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 
FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in Class or separately Oct. | to m Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Ovaterio, English, French and 
Italian. 
Address ¢ care THE MUSICAL Counter. 


MESDEMOISELLES - YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 


For circulars and cards addrexs 
7 Rue des Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRAVCR. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course,three years. Terms moderate. 

rue St. Peternbours. 


MADAME CL ARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, nish, 

aM place + Georges, Paris. 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUIC CHERE, 
School for Singin 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Toteana, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 

74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME } ENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, cm Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AN . a TION 
A SPRCIAIL 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


Mise-en- 


Mme. MARIE SASSE. 
Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Officier d'Instruction Publiq Prof. de Chant. 
French, Itatian 
Study of Mise en Scéneand practice of stage work 
inregular theatre Frequent auditions 
3 Rue Nouvelle (Clichy), PARIS. 


JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO, 

114s rue de Milan, Paris. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise— ame, 
13 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Trismgee. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 
Heatiars ‘Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lam a Rossini, in 
THE ART OF as NG. 
#ik 4 _CONDORCET, 


M. “ADOLPHE BEER, 
Proressavur DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style, 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra 
52 Faubourg St. Hoaore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


> . * 
Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 
For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and School 

Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille. 
Professors f:om Opera , Conservatoire, Normal 

Schoo: and Comedie Francaise. 
Theatre, Dance ana Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Aveauc Heari Martin, acar Bois de_Boulogac, 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


profession and the public. yA 
Fal 













/ CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. B oston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 
Residence : ‘‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN ge ES gia ileal 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist and Accompanist. Pianist. 


Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Str : Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 
New York City. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not ired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Soncerts, Expositions, is. 
Cemeneee, Sepestrens, Festiva BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


Estimates solicited. - 
Brooklyn Office : 539 Fulton Street. 21 Music Hall, Boston. 


New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARION COUDREY, 
Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
Address: Room 406, 487 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Watertown, Mass. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1@2 Boylston Street, Boston. 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, Vocal Instruction. 
Instrumentation. 


Brooklyn: 589 Washington Avenue 1404 Tremont Street, Boston. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER He 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. | HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Soprano, Harmony, Count int and Composition. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. ern Building, Boston. 
A ddress : The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), | 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 223 Sth St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 








Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ees einen |e, Wr Sete. 
LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, EP sce) ot OOO 


Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. ; 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIEK,New York. aatneepepanns 


jis Von Yerre’s Vocat Scuoo.. | Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure Vocal Art. French Language. 

Italian method. Piano: _— course, four years, 409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. ly 

to the Director, ELSA YON YETTE, Concert  Bo- 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 

















FRANK DOWNEY, ...~~__| VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Baritone. BE ao. 
tention ve Volos Plachag und Stylo, hgstenpenior Daudelin School of Music, 
Studio: Fulton Bereet, Brooklyn. Roston. 





____New York : care Musicat Courier. 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert. Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Accompanist, Trinity College, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


___ 4 West 17th Street, New York. — 
Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 


Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 








ELIOT HUBBARD, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


| 


New England Conservatory of Music, 





Send for Prospectus to 
GENERAL 
Frank W. Hale,“  Maxacer 





London, England. 





Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., | 


Rect Rg Sepense Suse pe : = : ———— 
ecitals, Concerts, Oratorio. ‘eachers of Singing. | " 
136 Boylston, Boston. | Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
| Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
| Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus ag Ay the probes § 
Elgin Avenue London, W. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
- 149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 'Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Scientific Voice See Se Sere, Speakers, 
Katharine Frances Barnard a 18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, Lonpon, S. W. 





Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, Professor of Voice Production 
Vocal School of Music. and the Aésthetics of Singing 
The Oxford, Boston at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
2 14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 








| sakiave 

‘SPRINGER yy panzani, 
} Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
1 | MUSIC ence and College Militaire, Chef d'Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. ecenee 
| NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 
i] 
‘HALL_+ 


Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or comegre. rue aw 
; ; s+ wed 5 1 . Earl's Court, S. W., or 
The Springer Music Hall the past year care of Tun lhumeal. COURIER, 
has been remodeled and improved. It has 21 Princes Street, London. 
a seating CAPACITY OF 3,617,an un-| 2 ae 
equaled hall for concert or lecture use, and 
centrally located. Open for general engage- T uw 
centrally located. Open for general engage THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
tion. Apply to . Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
, by the joa of Loadoa, 1880. 
E. S. BUTLER, Jr. Sec’y, All bennalies of Music, Elocution and Languages 
‘ <n . , Poe hy 
Springer Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. Improvisation, Accompanying, Sige Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra 


Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
| studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


The AUDITORIUM, Fo" Bia eas pr tm 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 


TOLEDO. Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
PRG pres | By order of the Committee, 
An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use. HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Centrally located and with seating capacity of 90. Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


Open for general engagement. Apply to 
Miss E. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. 





Tv Bra Gest-Theas Schl fu Pi, CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


Studios, Brooklyn : (W. ADLINGTON), 
300 Fulton Street ond 61 Tompkins Place. ‘ | THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Be . prin agin ony Seams Kulak, of Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
rlin. | Vocal and Instrumental. 
| 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Veice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Thcory. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. HERBERT WILBER, GREENE. Departmcat 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUH. ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
a Principal Pianoforte Departmcat. 


" NDEN, 
KATE S a! 2 Syathetic Department. 


UMBERTO LAMBARDI, R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Antreial H " Priacipal Organ Departmcat. 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violie Departacat. 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie Residence rtment for pupils from a distance. 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. Send for Catalogue and SUMMER on 
uv ° 


; i bie. T | Joun C. GRriGGS, ™ 
——— «+: eee oameme sear Jeiasical Director and Sec’y.; . PALMER, Treas 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 


FLORENCE. 





EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


* Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 


Perfect education in all branches of music. (Operatic School). Principal Teachers: Frau 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Prussian Chamber Singer; Frau ADELINE HERMS-SANDOW, 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LODECKE, Opera Singer; Herr W. SEIDEMANN, Opera Singer (Vocal); 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ENST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER (Piano) Herr Prof. 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, Royal Chamber 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conductor at the Royal Opera (Operatic Ensemble and Study 
of ROles). Herr Courtactor V. K0HNs (Declamation). Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ). The 
Fall S ster com September 1. Entrance at any time. Prospectus in all music stores and 











908 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 


Tenor. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Pierce Building, Copley Bquare. ron, 


at the Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for calling from 11 4. M, to 1 P.M. and from Sto 6 P.M. 
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BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 
21 PRINCES STREET. CAVENDISH SQUARE, > 
LONDON, W., August 13, 1897. ) 


ADAME NORDICA is gradually recovering | 
from her serious illness, and hopes to be able to 
leave London during the next two weeks. 

Madame Moriani, the famous voice teacher of Brussels, 
is taking her summer holiday at Ardennes, near Spa. 

Mr. Charies W. Fleming, formeriy of Pittsburg, Pa., has | 
established a school of music for the mandolin and kindred | 
instruments at Kilburn, where he is doing very well. 

Mr. Hedmondt has returned from the Continent, and is 
busy with the rehearsals of Rip Van Winkle, which is to | 
be produced at Her Majesty's Theatre September 4. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company, which has again this 
year four American sopranos, and Barron Berthald as 
leading tenor, begins its provincial tour on Monday at 
Liverpool, 

This company still keeps up the high pitch, so that 
any artist coming here from abroad has this difficulty 
to contend with. Toa singer whose voice is settled this is 
certainly a drawback, and while all protest, most of them 
are anxious to get on, so accept and do the best they can to | 
fill the engagements. If I were to give here a list of the 
voices wrecked through this short-sighted practice I am 
afraid that it would be difficult for this company to get | 
The present list of artists contains no great | 
Madame Elandi’s success | 


good singers. 
reputations in the provinces. 
when she took the dramatic roles last year was moderate. | 
Madame Doree, who is said to be an ideal Carmen, has yet | 
to show her mettle. Madame Lorraine (Miss Riley, of | 
Philadelphia) is a débutante, while Miss McDonald won 
good success with this company the past season. I believe 
that the company depends a great deal upon Barron Ber- 
thald as a drawing card. I shall have something further to 
say about this later on 

The high pitch, or what is generally known as the Phil- 
harmonic pitch, is still used in most places in England, | 
although the Birmingham Festival authorities, the Glasgow | 
Orchestra and some other institutions have adopted the | 
diapason normal. The Carl Rosa Company is forced to | 
use it because its orchestra is composed of some twenty | 
players who are taken from London and the supplementary 
number required from the various places in which perform- 
ances are given. These provincial players, having only 
high pitched instruments, require that all the instruments 
shall be high pitched. If the company would buy the few 
necessary woodwind and brass instruments it might 
obviate this difficulty. But with a characteristic lack of 
enterprise it goes on each year jeopardizing its success 
rather than treating the matter practically. 

Transposition is sometimes tried, but that with scratch 
orchestras is seldom satisfactory. I must say that in Herr 
Eckhold and M. Jacquinot the company has very good con- 
ductors. 

Mr. William Smallwood, who wrote The Piano Tutor, 
one of the most popular works ever sold in England, died 
recently. Among his better known compositions, aside 
from his famous educational work are Flowers of Melody, 
Home Treasures, Youthful Pleasures and Classics at 
Home. He was organist of the parish church ot Kendal, 
and wrote considerable music for his instrument. 

I have received a letter from Mr. William C. Carl, the 
well-known organist of New York, who is on a holiday trip 
in Europe. He is now on the Continent, and expects to 
visit London early in September. I believe he will have 
an opportunity to play here in some of our largest concert 
halls. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards, the well-known soprano and voice 
teacher of Boston, left for home yesterday. 

Mile. Marie de Rohan, the American soprano who came 
to London a few months ago, will make her début in the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, in the part of Zer/ina, during | 
the course of its Dublin season the last of the month. 

The Arthur Rousbey Opera Company, which has for | 
years past given the old standard operas, for instance, | 
Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, Faust, &c., in English in the | 
provinces and London suburban towns, starts its new sea- 
son at Ramsgate on Monday. The company has some 











fairly good: singers, but as none of them has international 
reputations they do not call for mention here. 


The Scottish Orchestra, which was in danger of being | 
| disbanded altogether, will continue for another season, and 
| a series of concerts will be given of nine weeks’ duration, 


commencing November 22. Mr. Wilhelm Kes, who was 


| conductor last year, will continue in this capacity. 


The Chappell *‘ Popular” concerts will open their forth- 
coming season in St. James’ Hall November 9, and con- 
tinue, except for the usual recess at Christmas, until 
April 4. Dr. Joachim will arrive in London to take the 
post of leader on February 8, to remain until the end of 
the season. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Bayreuth the 
past week to witness a performance of Parsifal, and expect 
to remain until the end of the series, in order to hear Der 
Ring des Nibelungen. On the last night that Herr Seidl 
conducted Siegfried Iam told that the Princess sent her 
card round to him, congratulating him upon his successful 
season, and saying that she was going to Bayreuth pur- 


posely to hear him conduct Parsifal. 


Mr. Newman has a newly constituted orchestra for his 
forthcoming seasor of Promenade Concerts, and this has 


| led him to the selection of a large list of novelties for pro- 
| duction, and works from the following composers will be 
| drawn upon : 


César Cui, L. Liapounow, G. Charpentier, 
C. M. Widor, Franz Liszt, Tschaikowsky, Svendsen, 
| Augusta Holmés, Gabriel Faure, Emil Hartmann, Glazou- 
now, Rimsky Korsakoff, Napravnik, Moussorgski, Raoul 
Pugno, William Hurlstone, Chariton T. Speer, Edward 
German, T. H. Frewin, Amy Horrocks, Uarold Vicars, 


| Dora Bright and Percy Pitt. 


Madame d’Arona has arrived in London fora stay of 


| two or three weeks prior to a short Continental trip 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 
That the old Celtic spirit of enthusiasm is still alive, in 
spite of the somewhat prosiac tendencies of the age, isamply 
proved from year to year by the fervid interest which the 
Welsh display at the recurrence of the National Eisteddfod 
The usual competitions associated with these meetings 
have taken place, but the chief interest centred in the choral 
competitions for 180 to 200 voices. The first prize was 


| £200, the second £50. The test pieces were the choruses 


Now All Gives Way Together, from St. Ludmila (Dvordk) 
and ‘The Mariners (D. Jenkins.) There were eight entries 
in the contest, the successful ones being Abersychan and 
Pontypool Choral Society, and the Anglesea Harmonic 
Society, the former representing the Southand the later the 
North of Wales. A temporary structure, in which the meet- 
ings were held, accommodated some 10,000 people, noincon- 


| siderable number of whom joined in remonstrating with | 


the judges when they announced the successful choirs, the 
adjudication seeming to be against the decision of the 
crowd; in fact the opinion of the judges (Sir A. C. Mac- 
kenzie, Walter McFarren and Mr. Emlyn Evans) has stirred 


| up a great deal of discussion as to the best way of selecting 
| adjudicators for these occasions. The question is how can 


judges be appointed who will succeed in satisfying disap- 
pointed candidates in the conferring of the awards. 

In the brass band contests the judges are screened, so 
that they do not see the players. It has been suggested 
that this same plan should be adopted in the case of the 
choral competition. 

Anvther important contest was that of bands, three 
competing, the award of £50 going to a Newport band 
under the directorship of Mr. Newman. The Male Voice 
Choir also excited a great deal of interest. In the matter 
of antique competitions three candidates only appeared to 
take part in that of the Penillion singing, while there was 
only one—a blind man—found to perform upon the old 
triple harp of Wales. 

In the singing of the choirs—especially those for male 
voices—progress had been made during the last year or 
two in greater refinement, and better light and shade seem 
to have been sought in preference to mere volume of sound. 
This greatly benefited the intonation, which, through the 
forcing process, came to be shaky and sometimes out of 
tune. Some idea of the avidity with which the Welsh seek 
these contests may be gained from the fact that they sit 
them out, each lasting for hours, without a murmur. This 


year the audience took matters into its own hands with 
regard to the speakers and the chairman, who were given | 


to understand that the people gathered for the competitions 


and not to hear dry speeches. One of the most impressive | 


sights possible to conceive was when the whole audience 
joined fervently in the singing of one of their national 
hymns. 


The ceremony of ‘‘seating”™ the successful bard in the | 
Choir Ode competition was gone through with the usual | 
pomp and formula. The Archdruid Hwfa Mon was robed | 
| in white linen, with a golden breastplate and chaplet of | 


oak leaves, and the druids, bards and ovates, all in their 
distinctive dress, marshaled in their respective order upon 
the platform, presented a very imposing scene. 


Several concerts were held during the progress of the | 


festival, The Elijah being given at one, when Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies took the part of the Prophet. At the second Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Dream of Jubal was given, when 


COURINE 5 


this well-known baritone was allotted the part of the Re- 
citer. Mr. Ben Davies sang the tenor rcles in each work. 


A NEW ORCHESTRA. 


The announcement that the third season of the Queen's 
Hall promenade concerts is to begin on the 28th of the 
present month cannot but be received with pleasure by the 
many music lovers whose support during the two preced- 
ing seasons has made these concerts possible. When one 
considers the orchestral concerts with which we are del- 
uged the year round, it is somewhat surprising that such 
serious programs can draw the public together in the hot 
weather night after night. Our advance in musical taste 
| is again proven by the fact that while formerly the bar was 
depended upon as an important source of revenue at this 
class of entertainment, it has now come to be an unimpor- 
tant factor, for now people go purely to hear the music. 

The reason must be that the performances are excellent 
enough to compel attention. The same spirit which has 
actuated the management from the start has led this year 
to an advance in the method of selecting the members for 
their orchestra. With a determination to have only the 
best men for the respective posts, invitations were sent to 
the best known players, and each had to appear and play 
before Mr. Newman and Mr. Wood. This gave these 
gentlemen, who must by experience be connoisseurs, the 
opportunity of selecting whom they thought best, and we 
shall be surprised if this newly constituted orchestra does 


not eventually prove better than any we have ever heard in 
London. 

If this plan of selection could be tried on some of our 
older orchestras what a shaking of the dry bones there 
would be! Take our venerable Philharmonic orchestra, 
for instance, venerable in its glorious history, but, alas! 
also venerable in many of its players. If once every five 
years a competent committee were to examine one at a time 
each artist of this orchestra, and give the best places to the 
best men, how much better playing we would get. Even 
Mr. Wood, with his exceptional talent for conducting, 
could not rouse some of the superannuated members of the 
Philharmonic orchestra from their lethargy. Still less can 
the present conductor do so. 

The fact that a position in the Queen's Hall orchestra 
depends entirely on the acquirement and maintenance of 
a high artistic skill actsas a spur. It is much easier for 
the conductor to gain control of his players collectively 
when he has had such an intimate acquaintance with their 





individual worth—an acquaintance which this competitive 
examination alone gives 

In addition to this high standing of each individual mem- 
ber of the orchestra, it must be borne in mind that in Mr. 
Wood we possess one of the foremost conductors of Europe 
| to-day. He is still a very young man, and there is no know- 
ing what he may yet accomplish if his health does not suffer 
But, notwithstanding his youth, 


from his incessant work. 
every movement of his baton shows the impulse of that 
personal magnetism which is felt but which cannot be de- 
scribed—that personal magnetism which made Liszt conquer 
an audience before he played a note and which puts David 
Bispham in touch with his audience. Mr. Wood has that 
power, and we sincerely hope that his many duties will not 
keep him away from the studies and quiet research which 
enter so largely in the musical and mental development of 
those grand artists who have reached the greatest heights 
in the art of music 

The diapason normal will, of course, be the pitch used at 
these concerts. It is undoubtedly more due to Mr. New- 
man than to anyone else that this pitch is so often used in 
our concert rooms. Many theorists, musicians and critics 
have advocated this French pitch for some years past, but 
Mr. Newman was practical and enterprising enough to 
establish his orchestra and to tune down the great Queen’s 
Hall organ to this pitch 

Having secured the best orchestra obtainable, Mr. New- 
man has chosen a large number of novelties, which he 
hopes to produce under Mr. Wood's direction at the forth- 
comingseason. With indifferent players, or those who have 
their own ‘little ways,” the preparation of novelties is an 
almost hopeless task; but with intelligent and responsive 
| players Mr. Wood will be able to do much for the intro- 
| duction of orchestral works (new to London) from the pens 
| of our leading composers at home and abroad 
F. V. ATWATER 





Rubinstein.—A memorial tablet to Anton Rubinstein has 
bec n placed on the house, No. 1 Augusterstrasse, Stuttgart, 
| in which Anton Rubinstein lived for several years as a 


young pianist and composer 


Wagner at an Eisteddfod. — Walther's Preislied, from The 
Meistersinger, was the song which took first prize at the 
recent Welsh Eisteddfod at Pontypool. The attendance 


averaged 5,000 to each performance 


Richard Wagner Association.—Though the proposal to 
| dissolve the Richard Wagner Association was voted down 
at Bayreuth, the statement was made that a thousand mem- 
bers had dropped out during the year, the present member- 
| ship being 3,148. The annual dues for each member will 
be reduced to 50 cents. 
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Miss Maud Rees-Davies. 
Blige is something fascinating in the con- 


templation of the career of the young, richly endowed 
and beautifui singer. Our thoughts naturally revert to 
the triumphs of Patti, Nilsson, Jenny Lind and others, 
who have enthralled multitudes by the melodious power of 
their singing of those airs which tell of love and smpathy, 
human and divine. Music brings one thus to the most 
transcendent reality, the innermost truth, the very essence 
of all that is emotional, intellectual and spiritual. No 
wonder that singers with glorious voices are almost wor- 
shipped, and the true artist always finds her efforts repaid 
with sympathetic appreciation. 

Miss Maud Rees-Davies will certainly take an honored 
place in the galaxy of stars which decorate the firmament 
of art. She has that rare gift—a pure soprano voice. At 
once one admires its crystalline purity, so resonant and 
brilliant. She has but to sing a few phrases and the warm 
sympathetic qualities which strike the keynote of human 
emotions are felt. 

When only twelve she sang before an audience of 8,000 
people, and so exquisitely pure and natural was her voice 
production that her voice was heard in every part of the 
vast auditorium Soon afterward she took part in a series 
of performances as the Mzdshipmite in Pinafore, in which 
her singing was so much admired, that she was forced to 
reappear and interpolate several songs each evening. This 
success, which reminds one so forcibly of Patti's first 
public appearances, indicates the gifts of the born artist. 
During her childhood her training was under the direction 
of her mother, and thus there has been a gradual develop- 
ment of her vocal organs, with the unfolding of her intelli- 
gence, which has produced the ripened artist, who is to-day 
ready for a brilliant career. She is a living example of the 
belief inthe born singer; and frequently reminds us of the 
queen of song, who has her castle at Craig-y-Nos, so 
masterly does she execute the most difficult runs. They 
have that peculiar charm which has been associated with 
only a few of our greatest singers—a purity, a spontaneity, 
a naturalness which seems to have been supplemented by 
intuitive art. Her staccato work reminds us of birds, 
while her legato singing is equally convincing. She has 
remarkable powers for the most exacting dynamic passages, 
as well asa perfect carrying pianissimo. Her voice, her 
diction, her interpretation, are those of an artist of great 
refinement and intensity of feeling. Her coloratura work 
excites the imagination, while her sustained and dramatic 
singing draws out the sympathy of anyone who has music in 
his soul. Miss Rees-Davies, like many of her countrywomen 





richly gifted by nature, comes from the West, having been 
born in Topeka, Kan. She early went to California, where 
she resided several] years, before going to Boston to re- 
ceive her education. While in the latter city she attended 
the New England Conservatory of Music, graduated in 
1894, and took a post-graduate course of one year after- 
ward. She is naturally of a studious turn of mind, and 
mastered to the full all she was able. Her study of har- 
mony, theory, musical history, advanced sight singing, 
besides her special branch of voice production, artistic sing- 
ing, and the interpretation of songs and arias, did much to 
help her in her subsequent career. Her instructors in this 
last capacity were Lyman Wheeler, William Whitney and 
Signor Augusta Rotoli. During the latter part of this 
time she was soprano at Dr. Moxom’s Congregational 
Church in Springfield, Mass. Hardly had she commenced 
her studies in Boston before she was sought as a concert 
singer, and gained much valuable experience in concert 
work in New England during her stay in Boston. 

She has received some very flattering press notices from 
different papers in Boston, where she sang with the 
Adamowski Quartet; also giving successful recitals of her 
own, and appearing in various other towns in New Eng- 
land. Probably this very experience it is that has made 
her the finished artist she is now at the end of two years’ 
study with Trabadello in Paris. This eminent professor at 
once recognized her capabilities, and took the greatest in- 
terest in carefully training her voice along the lines it had 
been worked on, helping her to realize that artistic atmos- 
phere which alone makes the singing of an artist enjoyable 
to the connoisseur. That he succeeded all who have heard 
her, and the thousands who will hear her, must acknowl- 
edge. She gained many points, too, from Signor de Riva 
Berni, her coach the greater part of this time, and who 
helped her greatly in her Italian singing. She further 
benefited in the acting of operatic roles by the instruction 
of Madame Savary, of the Comédie Frangaise, who had 
the famous law case recently with Mlle. Delna. She 
studied French pronunciation with the Yersin sisters, and 
diction with Léon Jancey and M. Durand. 

Her repertory, which is very large, partly made possible 
by the range of her voice (three octaves, G to G), includes 
Dinorah, Faust, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Manon, Mas- 
senet, La Sonnambula, Linda de Chamounix and the beau- 
tiful operetta of Les Noces de Jeannette, by Massenet. 
She has also learned a number of French, English and 
Italian songs. Massenet, w.en he heard her sing at a con- 
cert in Paris, immediately offered to give her instruction in 
any of his works that she would learn. Bemberg took a 





great interest in her singing of his songs, which he himself 
taught her. While in Paris Miss Rees-Davies made anum- 
ber of advantageous appearances, both at concerts and at 
various salles and prominent salons. Her singing at the 
Duchesse de Ballune’s, Sebastian Schlesinger’s and Miss 
Fanny Reed's, Miss Blackstone Freeman's and other salons 
at once made her a social favorite. Madame Eames has 
taken a special interest in her and predicts for her a brill- 
iant career. At her public appearances in France she won 
very high encomiums from the press. M. Trabadello gave 
a special soirée last October, when he invited many mem- 
bers of the press and musicians to hear her sing arias Le 
Pardon de Ploermel and the Linda de Chamuunix, when 
she won high admiration from this critical audience. 

One of the leading Milan operatic managers said that if 
she would come to Milan this autumn he would give her an 
engagement. She returns to America this month with her 
parents for a visit. 


Mme. Viola Campbell. 


BRITISH OFFICES THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
21 PRINCES STREET, LUNDON W { 


MONG the more recent arrivals of American 
singers in London is Mme. Viola Campbell, wife of 
David A. Campbell, clerk of the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska. She came here to still further cultivate her beau- 
tiful contralto voice and the artistic in singing, and placed 
herself under the care of Madame Cellini, one of London's 
best known vocal teachers. So pleased was this teacher 
with her voice and method of singing that after two months’ 
study with her she gave Mrs. Campbell the unusual honor 
of singing at her concert in St. James’ Hall on July 7. 

Mrs. Campbell has a rich, sympathetic contralto voice, 
which she displayed to advantage in Goring Thomas’ Sum 
mer Night (with 'cello obligato by Hollman) and in the 
Creation Hymn by Beethoven. 

We shall look forward to another appearance of this 
singer, who is richly endowed with both voice and inter- 
pretative intelligence. She is a conscientious worker, and 
it is within her power to win a high position in the world of 
art. Her career will be watched with interest by the Lon- 
don Musica Courier, and reports of her progress made 
from time to time. 


Mr. E. Irenaeus Stevenson.—Mr. E. Irenaeus Steven- 
son, the musical editor of the /ndependent and of Harper's 
Weekly, sailed last week for France, and will pass the 
weeks between now and the opening of the musical season 
in the Central Pyrenees and at Zermolt. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 





Autorise par l’Etat de New York, Decembre 9, 1895. 


Comité pour L’ AmMeriQuE A New York. 


Chauncey M. Depew, Docteur en Droit. 

E. Walpole Warren, Docteur en Théologie. 

Thomas Hunter, Président de l’'Ecole Normale de New York. 

Gen. Josua Chamberlain, Gouverneur de |'Etat du Maine. 

Henri Von Daur. 

Hon. John D. Crimmins. 

John F. Dillon, Docteur en Droit, ancien Juge de la Cour 
Supréme. 

Henry G. Marquand, Président du Museum Métropolitain de 
New York. 

Rev, Charles F. Hoffmann, D.D., L.L.D., D.C.L. 

Candace Wheeler, Présidente de la Société des Arts de New 
York. 

Mary R. Callender. 

Caroline de Forest 

Helena de Kay Gilder Mathilde Smedley. 

Mariana G. Van Rensselaer. Walden Pell, Paris. 

Frances A. Levy, Honorary Présidente 

Mathilde Smedley, Director and Founder General. 


Sarah E. Buckbee. 
Elizabeth C. Edmund 


Comité A Paris (FRANCE). 

S'adresser pour renseignements a l'Ambassade et au Consulat des 
Etats-Unis, a Paris. 

MEMBRES DU Comité FRANGAIS—Félix Herbet, Avocat a la Cour, 
Maire du Vime. Arrondt.; Léon Cléry, Avocat a la Cour; Charles 
Richet; Antony Ratier, Avoué au Tribunal) de la Seine ; Senateur 
de l'Indre; Madame Marjolin, née Ary Shaffer; Mme. James S 
Gibbs, ex-Présidente du Club Musical de Chicago; Mme. Demont 
Breton, Présidente de la Société des Femmes Artistes ; Mme. Walden 
Pell et Miss Mathilda Smedley, ex-officio. Pour toutes correspond- 
ances officielles s'adresser 4 Mr. Henry Vignaud. Membre honovaire 
du Comité Premier Secrétaire de l'Ambassade des Etats-Unis. 

MEMBRES HONORAIRES DU CONSEIL—T. B. Eustis, Ambassadeur 
des Etats-Unis & Paris; S. E. Morse, Consul Général des Etats-Unis 
a Paris; Massenet; Puvis de Chavannes; Frangois Coppée; Sully, 
Prudhomme, Benjamin Constant, Frédéric Passy, Théodore Dubois, 
Directeur du Conservatoire; Paul Dubois, Directeur de I'Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Membre de I'Institut; Camille Flammarion, Auguste 
Rodin, Carolus Duran, Duc de Pomar, Gustave de Morsier, Mme 
Isabelle Bogelot, Mme. Kendall Champlin, Mme. Camille Filamma- 
rion, Baronne Seilliére, Comtesse de la Rochefoucald, Mme James 
Jackson, Mme. Arnaud de Fofard, Mme. Madeleine Lemaire, Mme 
Adolphe Bocage, Madame Bensaude, Madame Blanc (Théodore Bent- 
zon), Mme. Juliette Adam 

Arnaud de Fulard, Avocat; Laisney, Avoué au Tribunal; F. 
Adolphe Bocage, Architecte 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

HAVE read with pleasure and great interest 

the articles in THe Musicat Courter of July 7, 21 and 
August 4 on the American National Institute. I con- 
gratulate your editors upon their generosity and far- 
sightedness for a work so needed and valuable to the 
country. With such a formidable board of trustees the 
success of the enterprise is already assured. 

Those who know what your ideas are on that important 
subject, and the interest you have constantly shown in the 
questions connected with musical education, will not be 
surprised to see that the first trumpet call which will bring 
the American people to their sense of responsibility and of 
duty in this matter has been given through THe Musica. 
Courier. 

It will be re-echoed all over the country, and your good 
example will be followed by all the American press, not 
only once, not only to-day, butas long as the American 
National Institute is not an accomplished fact. 

As a matter of fact it might be said that the past cam- 
paign of Tuk Musica, Courier, in the columns of which 
we have seen for years now a plea for some sort against 
this hegira of the art students to Paris, has been instru- 
mental in preparing the way toward this foundation. 

What Tue Musicat Courter has always deprecated is 
the idea of going to study abroad without sufficient prepara- 
tion, sufficient money, and sometimes without sufficient 
qualifications. Certainly we cannot prevent those who 
want to go to Paris from doing so. If we cannot impress 


! 

| on the students’ minds that we have in this country some 
most competent teachers, who are able to give all the artis- 
tic instruction required by the average pupil, the next best 
thing to dois to guard them against the dangers of their 
venture. 

These who have plenty of money will certainly find out- 
side of the institute all the tuition they want and the best 
accommodation inthe best hotels. But the class of stu- 
dent for whom the American National Institute is to be 
established is principally that possessing only moderate 


for the least expense, and at some future time free of 
charge in cases of scholarship. 

If I understand correctly the idea put forth by the 
American National Institute is that the students must be 
properly equipped for the exarninations to be passed for ad- 
mission tothe Paris school. This protects teachers and 
students alike in the United States, and it is hoped will lead 
to a national university of the arts, conducted upon the 
same basis as the Paris Institute. 

Naturally this preparatory school will be conducted under 
the same educational principles adopted in the Paris Insti- 
tute, the teachers of both schools being in perfect harmony 
as to the methods to be employed with the pupils, in order 
that nothing of what is done on this side will be liable to 
be undone on the other side. This is, I believe, the main 
point, and at the same time the guarantee of success of this 
great undertaking. 

These examinations, to which the students will be sub- 
jected before being transferred to the Paris Institute, will 
also act as a moderator, as a damper—if I may use this 
expression—and by it the number of unfitted pupils, both 
physically and artistically, will be lessened to a minimum. 

‘* Now, will this double creation be soon accomplished ?” 
is the question that thousands will ask. 

For my part I believe that this question is a self-resolving 
one. The success of the university depends entirely on the 
success of the American National Institute, which cannot 
It is a duty for the country to see to the 
its children who choose 


fail to come soon. 
welfare and success of those of 
to devote their life to the artistic professor, of which the 
highest attainments could only be had in Paris. 

In her patient and most zealous undertaking Miss Smed- 
ley has gathered around this project the highest influences 
of the two countries—France and America. Now the nation 
must speak. It is a want, a public necessity; it must be 
done 

Knowing how interested I have been for several years in 
the creation of such an institute, you will understand how 
pleased I must feel to see that the realization of my ideas 
is quite close at hand. I hope that you will, in considera- 
tion of this natural feeling of mine, pardon me for the 
length of these remarks. 

I am, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Paul 


Professor at Laval University, 


WIALLARD, 


Officier d’ Académie 


I beg leave to inform Miss Smedley thatany undertaking 
which contributes to the education aud scientific improve- 
ment of our American women meets with my candid 
support, and I hope that the work in which she is engaged 
will attain the success it deserves. J. Carp. Gipson, 

Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, July 16, 1897 


My Dear Miss SmMep.ey—I write to renew to you the 
assurance of my warm approval of the enterprise you have 
in hand for the establishment of an art institute in Paris, 
which shall place the great advantage of art culture in all 
the prominent branches of art within the reach of the 
young women of America who desire such assistance. 

I am a firm believer in the great and substantial advan- 
tages which are to be derived from music, painting and 


means, and each will find there al] the advantages possible | 


: a ~ 
from all artistic expressions of the beautiful; nor do I limit 


the advantages to be derived from these sources as merely 
pleasurable emotions. They become gradually assimilated 
with civilization itself, and a people gifted in art and fund 


| of its varied forms of expression, gains not only in refine- 








ment but also in power, in material wealth and in attain- 

ment of everything that is of benefit to the human race. 
On the terms in your circular you may enroll me asa 

subscriber for $100. E. E_utery ANDERSON. 


MLLe. SMepLey—You have done me the honor to asso- 
ciate my name with the names of those Frenchmen whose 
advice and sympathy you wished to ask in behalf of the 
work which it has been your generous idea to found in 
Paris. It is with great pleasure that, having heard the 
exposure of your plan, I add my signature to those of 
my illustrious compatriots who have desired to give you 
a testimonial of their approval. 

I will not let you start for America without renewing to 
you the expression of my best wishes for the success of 
your enterprise, Without any doubt its success will de- 
pend on the manner in which it will be conducted. Much 
activity, zeal and prudence will be required. But if those who 
will superintend its organization and the working of it are 
not deficient in those essentially American qualities, one is 
entitled to hope that through it great benefit wili result to 
both your country and ours. 

To offer to American girls, desirous of studying art, 
science or literature in France, a home both comfortable 
and safe, which, for the smallest price possible, will be to 
them a centre of reunion, provided with the necessary 
resources, a shelter from solitude, loneliness and the many 
dangers to which a large, strange city would expose them, 
and in which, without losing any of their individual liberty, 
they will find the best indications and encouragements— 
surely this is creating a most useful work for your country 
It is creating also a useful and honorable one for mine, in 
helping to develop between the two great republics the con- 
nections of every kind that already subsist between them. 
I consequently cannot do otherwise than wish sincerely for 
its full realization, and I beg torenew to you, mademoiselle, 
the expression of my most respectful sentiment 


Freperic Passy 


Kessel.— Franz Kessel, of Kaiserslautern, gave an excel- 
lent performance of his new symphonic poem, The Corsair, 
based on Byron's poem, at Cologne, August 2, in which he 
displayed extraordinary talents as a composer. 


Delibes Asylum.—An asylum for children has been 
founded at Clichy-la~Garenne by the widow of the late 
French composer, Leo Délibés, who gave a house and gar- 


den for this charitable purpose. 


Sondershausen.—At the late examination at the Conser- 
vatory at Sondershausen, Speil, of Detroit, played (with 
orchestral accompaniment), from memory, the E minor con- 
certoof Vieuxtemps. The performer, who has proved him- 
self an excellent orchestral violinist, received great applause 
for his brilliant passage work and delivery. The many 
staccati and the arpeggios, on which the success of the 
piece mainly depends and the rapid runs in thirds, were 


played faultlessly. 


Success for M. L. Breitner.—This able pianist and ex- 
cellent musician has not been permitted to be idle during 
the period of general repose. He has been playing with 
immense success classic programs at Vichy, Aix, Cabourg 
and Trouville. His piéce de résistance was the Schiitt 
concerto. At Cabourg and Aix he was immediately re- 
engaged for the concerts of August 20 and September 5 

The excellent Philharmonic Society, due to the initiative 
patience and skill of M. Breitner, and which prospered so 
welllast season, promises to reopen with renewed strength 
and vigor. It is to be desired that Americans resident in 
Paris incorporate themselves with this excellent musical 
venture, which is destined to be international in touch. 





OSGAR SAENGER 


(BARITONE), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Josephine S. Jaceby, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, 
Sopranc; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; E. Leon Rains, Basso, and 
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Claptrap. 

_ article appeared recently in this paper, 

copied, I think, from another paper, purporting to 

hold up before the American public the values to that pub- 

lic of a certain Paris teacher by giving an example of the 

great educational powers of that teacher in her ‘‘regular 
class work.” 

It pictured in glowing terms the trembling, hysterical 
condition of the poor sheep of a pupil, and the superb au- 
tocracy, sarcastic and sardonic, of the ** great foreign pro- 
fessor,” who was fashioning into ‘‘an artist” the ‘crude 
American.” 

The girl was to sing some simple song, and, according to 
the traditions of the school, it was to be done before her 
classmates. Everything united to reduce the poor sheep 
to the lowest stage of self-appreciation and self-effacement 
before the song commenced, and at its close the grand edu- 
cator burst into one of her famous classic rages, stormed 
and stamped, and denounced the singer as a ‘‘ born idiot, 
who would never on earth be worth her salt as a singer!” 

The girl, cut to the quick at her most sensitive point and 
already puffed up to the fullest of self-conscious egoism by 
the conditions, in a hysterical burst of temper tore the 
song in pieces and threw it on the floor. 

The ‘grand educator,” proud of her work and wholly 
satisfied with the result, paused in her stridings, crossed 
her arms, rolled her eyes, and after regarding the terrified 
class for several seconds so as to thoroughly impress them 
with the situation, thundered forth with a laugh : 

‘* Pupils, behold the makings of a great artist! There's 
what I call dramatic instinct. There's a girl with great 
dramatic temperament. That girl will make a great 
sta-r-r !” 

The girl dashed aside her tears, flashed and triumphed; 
the class thrilled and vibrated; the clock struck and the 
school was dismissed. So ran the story. 

Now this story may or may not be true. From what I 
know of Paris studios it is both possible and probable. 
But whether it ever happened or not has nothing to do with 
the point in the case ; which is the shame that such a pal- 
pable fallacy in teaching principles and in art principles 
should be doctored up in words and thrown betore the 
thoughtless reading public as an exordium or eulogy of the 
educational methods of a schoolroom. 

Were the story told to illustrate the very acme of absurd- 
ity, the essence of stupidity of the foreign study perform- 
ance, as generally practised, it could not have been better 
conceived. On the contrary, it was written in all seri- 
ousness and intended as an advertisement! No doubt 
nine-tenths of the readers received the idea as presented by 
the writer, without a grain of discrimination, and no doubt 
many of them ‘‘ vibrated’ as did the famous class. 

If being pricked intoa puny temper by coarse and vulgar 
epithets is being ‘‘dramatic,” then the Paris coachman, the 
London fishwife, the Bowery tough, and the subjects of the 
various police court rows are all great dramatists! What 
temperament, what dramatic power in the soul of the 
saloonkeeper who breaks furniture over his wife’s head and 
beats his mother with the pieces! What histrionic t dent 
latent in the cab driver who responds to the classic epithets 
of *tcochon!” ‘‘idiot!” ‘‘fou!” by savage kicks in the 
stomach! What talent gone wrong in the housemaid who 
throws her dust cloth at the drunken cook who *‘ insults” 
her, and in the superbly dramatic temperament of the cook 
who throws the potato kettle at the butcher! When a 
teacher becomes a common scolding cook or fishwife and 
hurls vulgar epithets at an ignorant, undisciplined pupil, 
and the pupil in turn dashes her song to the fluor, the cases 
are absolutely analogous. 

Had that teacher instead held up the salient points inthe 
role before the imagination of her class, and so turned and 
twisted, painted and vivified the scenes indicated, that im- 
agination was stirred, awakened, aroused, developed, and 
that one of the pupils touched by the sense of right or 
wrong, of nobility or villainy, of injustice, of filial love, of 
separation, of despair, had burst into tears, that would 
have indicated an emotional temperament,and if after suffi- 
cient awakening it was capable of creating its own emo- 
tion it would have been a dramatic temperament. 

But because by the use of abusive epithets a vain, self- 
conscious or sensitive girl is pricked into a common rage 
and made vulgar and disrespectful in turn, that is harmful 


and meritrivious in the highest degree, and the last scene 
that could possibly take place in a well regulated school- 
room. That this common, ill-bred spectacle should be pre- 
sented to a reading public as a sample of ‘‘ educational 
power” or ‘foreign intellectuality” is an insult to the 
mind of the public and a disgrace to the writer. 

How different the grade of intelligence in the young man 
student at whom a teacher in a Paris studio swore in 
round French numbers one morning. © 

Turning sharply round upon the ‘grand professor,” 
and looking him over from head to foot, he said: ‘* Mon- 
sieur X., if I knew how to sing perfectly I would not be in 
this studio with the idea of learning, nor would I have em- 
ployed you to teach me how. It is your business to show 
me how to do it, and, if lam capable, to make me do as 
you wish. If I am not capable then you have no right to 
take my money and keep me here. In either case act as a 
teacher and treat me as a gentleman meantime, or I leave 
your studio.” 

** # 

It is not to be inferred from the above that such scenes 
are general or take place all the time in all Paris studios. 
By no means. That they do too frequently occur I know, 
as I have seen them and heard them, and I hear of them 
from friend students, who spoke of them proudly, boasting 
of them as an essential part of the ‘fine foreign atmos- 
phere” to be had in Europe. 

1 have, moreover, heard more than one teacher boast how 
that he or she had made pupils mad, or made them cry; 
and I heard a leading professor declare that if she did not 
stir up her class into rows and scenes the ‘‘ foreigners” did 
uot think they were getting the worth of their money, and 
that ‘‘ We had a fine lesson this morning; she rowed and 
raged like fury!” was a common expression among them. 

When will the time come that musical education will not 
be left blindly in the hands of ** tradespeople,” who ** sup- 
ply” what ‘‘ purchasers” want, not as art demands? When 
will the teaching of music, as the teaching of rhetoric and 
history, be regulated by wise and just measures, so that 
such expressions as the above would not dare come from the 
lips of anyone bearing the name of music teacher. 

If America should be the first to arrange this regulation, 
what a scoff it would be at art pretension elsewhere! what 
a vindication of the long season of scoffing she has so 
patiently borne from assumption! and what a justification 
of her claims as the leader of progress on the earth—even 
perhaps in art! 

There is no reason why she should not! 


**# 


With what delight I read in a recent Musica, Courter 
the skillful and dignified manner in which the paper sent 
doctors (not musical doctors, but medic al doctors) back in 
their place, and tore in shreds the tinsel frock of ‘‘eti- 
quette” and importance which it is the fashion of these 
servants of the body to weave for themselves! 

Except the absurd estimate in which these physicians are 
held by neglected women who cannot feel the difference 
between bought-and-paid-for attention and the real article, 
there is nothing so ridiculous to the intelligent and refined 
mind as the affectation of social position and dignity by 
these people, whuse business it is to care for the lowest, 
most repulsive, repugnant and humiliating department of 
human life, namely, the refuse, waste, disease, dishonesty 
and death of the material body. 

Did physicians collaborate with men of science to raise 
the standard of human health, to train households and indi- 
viduals to the intelligent care of the body and its conditions, 
to prevent disease instead of curing it, then indeed these 
body servants might be lifted to the plane of scientists. As 
it is they seem in general tobe blind, blundering machinists 
in the wake of science; weak, ignorant and incapable in the 
majority of cases, and selfish many of them, very. 

I heard a ‘‘ distinguished physician” boast recently that 





‘*the cultre” never gave counsel or advice, except ‘‘ when 
called” and then only ‘‘treated.” ‘‘If you notice,” he 
said, with a genial smile in a burst of confidence, ‘‘in time 
of epidemic, &c., when everybody is suggesting and help- | 
ing and giving advice, we keep mum—not a word out of us 
till called; that’s our etiquette.” 

The article referred to compared these men to valets, | 
bath rubbers, manicures, pedicures, masseurs, &c, All I | 
have to say is that if valet, manicure or bath rubber were 


to perform his duties with as little capability, forethought, 
conscience or success as the average physician, he would 
get his walking papers without even his usual notice from 
any master. ie 


In an article on the Musical Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion acall is made by some writer to the gilt-edged musi- 
cians—leatling organists, pianists, singers, teachers ; 
‘**people who have traveled and met the world, been petted 
and praised and grown distinguished "’—to take hold of the 
presidency of the association and make things hum as only 
those petted and distinguished can da. 

I remember when in America and before I knew any- 
thing about the musical movement, but was anxious for all 
that could do music good, I remarked with regret that the 
gilt-edged contingent not only kept their sleek backs care- 
fully turned to the association, but always treated the idea 
with a mild and gentle sarcasm. This, while working away 
strenuously for individual interest and advancement, a 
course praiseworthy in a sense, and one sure to be suc- 
cessful. 

With an instinct of union that saw better than it knew, 
the poor association plodded along, ‘* doing its be.t,” until 
the time came when it was a necessity, and natural progress 
pulled it into sight, with all its awkwardness but its good 
heart. 

Now, after it has become an ‘‘institution,” has been 
petted and praised in turn, and become desirable, even 
brilliant, perhaps, it will be the most natural thing in the 
world that one day one of the gilt-edged should be called 
to figure as its head, and another very natural thing will be 
that he will crow very loud about *‘ our institution.” 

Should this ever occur, and nothing is more possible in 
this world of sowers and reapers, I sincerely hope that some 
kind thought may be bestowed and some little ‘‘ memo- 
andum ” made of those who did what they could ! 

*-** 

It seems that among the Damrosch engagements this 
year is a young man who was taught first by an American 
in America and later by a French teacher in Paris, which 
is not unusual. 

Only, a writer somewhere commenting on the fact takes 
occasion to remark that ‘here is another roof that Ameri- 
can teachers can produce artists !" 

It may be that here lies proof for all anybody knows 
For my own part I fail to see where the analogy lies be- 
tween this young man’s engagement and his education, 
whether French or American. Whether due to the work 
done in New York or in Paris says nothing whatever as to 
the general making of artists by either teacher in either 
city. 

It matters nothing whether the young man’s success was 
due to the artistic touches of one or another teacher, for no 
one pupil, whether good or bad, ever either makes or breaks 
ateacher! When teachers can be found whose pupils are 
uniformly exceptional, uniformly engaged, uniformly suc- 
cessful, then an exceptional teacher has been found, and 
may with justice be proclaimed as such. 

Till then nothing more than hazard is proven, when it is 
really the pupil who makes the teacher, not the teacher 
who makes the pupil. FANNIE EvGar THOMAS. 


Breath Control in Tone Production. 


N seeking the true development of tone have 
we not wandered too far from the idea conveyed in the 
literal meaning of the word intonation? It seems to me 
that we have, for experience has shown me that the closer 
we cling to this idea the nearer we are to the true princi- 
ple. Analyze the word intonation—from the Latin z#/ono 
—and you perceive distinctly and unequivocally what sing» 
ing really is: It is sounding within. Am I far from the 
fact when I say that nine out of ten who deal with the 
matter professionally treat it as though it were rathera 
sounding without ? ‘* Let your voice out, and send it for- 
ward!” is the cry incessantly dinned in the vocal aspir- 
ant’s ear. 

It would be absurd, of course, to say that the singer 
ought to keep the voice in, but this much I will venture to 
say—that the art of keeping the voice in must be mastered 
before one will ever know how properly to let it out. 

I may appear to be uttering a self-evident truth—but 


| really it is not—to say that success in voice production is 
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wholly a matter of wisely and skillfully employing the 
forces that produce intonation or voice This is getting at 
the root of the matter. How many give it the proper atten- 
tion it deserves? 
Italian singers are fond of quoting the epigram of Lam- 
perti: ‘*To be a singer one must possess three qualities: 
first, voice; second, voice; third, voice.” Fitting this 
somewhat witty though specious formula to the matter of 
tone production, I would say that three qualities are indis- 
pensable—first, breath; second, breath; third, breath; as it 
is the motive power that sets vibrating the membrane that 
emits the tone. Tothe singer the breath is what the bow 
is to the violin or the fingers of the player to the harp. 

The organ of voice, the laryngean cavity,is, one may 
say, a sortof wolian harp. The larynx, or that grizzly 
upper part of the windpipe that serves to modulate the 
sound of the voice, is nature’s lyre, and it is the breath 
that thrums its delicate strings. It is a sensitive instru- 
ment, much more so than any the brain of man ever con- 
ceived. How important then that its player should possess 
the highest degree of skill 

The larynx is the singer's harp, not always in tune, but 
ever truly responsive to the player’s touch when the system 
is normal We cannot always keep our harp in tune, for 
coughs, colds, hoarseness are beyond our power to beat 
back or conquer; but we can control the harpist—the 
breath. I believe it is possible for us to obtain a dominion 
over the voice, through the breath, that shall be as absolute 
as was Napoleon's mastery over his mind. 

I mean a dominion that shall enable us to do whatever 
we desire with the forces of intonation. We cannot dream 
ourselves into this conquest. We must hammer and forge, 
by study and practice, the chains that shall give us the 
power to control. First we must be able to hold the breath 
in check so that we may prevent any part of it ever esca >- 
ing until it has done the work we have set for it at the harp 
strings. The maxim ‘* Economy is wealth” never had 
truer application than in the treatment of breath in tone 
production. Upon the economy and wise expenditure of 
the breath depend the wealth and quality of the voice. 

How is this breath control and attendant economy to be 
attained? To me the question is answerable—I have 
answered it in experience. It would take a great many 
words to answer it on paper, too many for the space Tue 
Courter has spared me for a single article. So I must put 





Margaret Reid’s London Success. 
MS MARGARET REID'S business repre- 


sentative writes us from Paris that the London cor- 
respondent of this paper has unintentionally done Miss 
Reid an injustice in letting it be inferred that only two 
papers commented on her recent performance of Zer/ina 
in Don Giovanni 

The paragraph in question was as follows: 

Miss Margaret Reid gave an altogether charming read 
ing of the part, and must thereby have materially strength- 
ened her reputution at Covent Garden. Especially enjoy- 
able was the well-known aria Batti, Batti, which was 
warmly received. Second performances are not usually 
spoken of by the London press, but two papers paid Miss 
Reid the following compliments. 

The Pall Mall Gazette in speaking of her said: 


The performance last night was better than it was a week ago, 
although there was but one change in the cast. Miss Margaret Reid 





MARGARET REID AS ZERLINA 





off until next week that all-important subject 
Annie M. Weep 


That’s Right, Mr. White. 
NEWTON, Kan., August 21, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
NCLOSED find once more $4 for subscription. 
l am pleased to note that you have followed the ad- 
vice given by me many years ago to make Tue Courtgr, 
the musical magazine of the world, so great that no pro- 
gressive musical person can afford to be without it. 
Yours, J. C. Wuirte. 
The music firm of J. C. White & Co. has been on 
our subscription list for sixteen years, and Mr. White 
was always all right.—{Eps. M. C.} 


Musical Morning at Bar Harbor.—There was a most 
successful musicale at the Kebo Valley Club in Bar Harbor 
last Monday morning. Every one who considers himself 
anyone in that most delightful of watering places was 
present, and the applause was plentiful and prolonged. 

Mrs. Grenville Snelling and Theodor Bjérksten sang, 
while Ernest Schiliing played, and the Misses Burbage and 
Russell lent their aid in the accompaniments. Mr. Bjérk- 
sten sang an aria from Hindel’s Messiah and a group of 
German and Swedish songs. Mrs. Snelling had particular 
success with the Cantilene from Jonciere’s Chevalier Jean. 
The concert concluded with the duet from Gounod's Mi- 
reille, sung by Mrs. Snelllng and Mr. Bjérksten. 
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is a very charming Zeriina. She sang her two immortal songs, 
Batti, Batti and Vedrai Carino, beautifully 

The Daily Mail said of her 

There was much delicate charm in Miss Margaret Reid's acting, 
and her voice showed a rare combination of power and sweetness 
While it is true that a second performance is rarely 
spoken of by the London press, the perfurmance in question 
seems to have been anexception. It was mentioned by 
several other papers and by all in words of praise. 

Tue Musicar Courter is now able to present the follow- 
ing criticisms in addition to those already quoted. This is 
Miss Reid’s second season at Covent Garden in this 
role, it having been sung there two years ago by Madame 
Patti 

As Zerilina there was Miss Margaret Reid, charming in every way, 
and for whom this role seems to have been written. She has youth 
gtace and beauty. and from a musical standpoint acquitted herself 
perfectly. —L' Europe Artiste, August 2 


On Monday night the Zer/ina was Miss Margaret Reid. Her 
marvelously sweet voice and pure and delicate style made a pro- | 
found sensation.—/aris Ménestrel, July 25 

Zer/ina was played at the second performance by Miss Margaret 
Reid. She is to be highly congratulated for her exceptionally fine 
delivery of her two principal songs, Batti, Batti and Vedrai Carino 
—St. Paul's, July 37 

Maciame Adiny, who on a first impression scarcely showed symp- 
toms of understanding how to sing Mozart, did not mend matters on 
a second hearing. Miss Macintyre again was curiously at sea as 































































Donna Elvira. On the other hand, you had two delightful groups 
in Renaud'’s Don and in Fugere's Lefore/lo, in Gilibert’s Mazefto 
and Miss Margaret Reid's Zer/ina, Miss Reid having taken this role 
in the second performance and doing the part very well. These 
singers redeemed the situation.—///ustraled London News, July 24 


Don Giovanni was repeated on Monday, with its former bright suc- 
cess, with the one change in the cast that Miss Margaret Reid sang 
Zerlina 
prised she has not been heard oftener this year 


She made such an excellent appearance that one is sur 
Her voice is de 
cidedly sweet and strong—a charming combination The Gentle 


woman, July 37 


On Monday evening Don Giovanni was produced at Covent Gar 
den, wherein Miss Margaret Reid gave evidence of vocal powers of 
high order.—-Whitehall Review, july 24 
Reid sang charmingly m the always captivating 
St. James’ Gazette, July 24 


Miss Margaret 
character of Zeriina 


I must congratulate Miss Margaret Reid upon her really exceed- 
ingly pleasant singing in the part of Zeré/ina.—Cour?’ Circular 


August 1 


Della Rogers. 


HE following are a few of the notices which 

followed in the wake of this young American artist's 
recent successes 

finshed 


This distinguished and mezzo soprano prima donna, 


already so much appreciated and applauded in the Italian as well as 
in foreign theatres, will sing at the Casino of Vichy, where many 
important operas are being given with the best known artists 


“i Mondo Artistico, June 21, 1897 


This distinguished prima donna, of whom we have so often had 
occasion to speak in terms of highest praise, has made an enormous 
success io La Favorita at the Casino in Vichy. The local papers all 
speak of her splendid voice, perfect method, the sentiment expressed 
in her voice and her evident future. We can conscientiously rc- 
ommend her as a more than sure acquisition for any theatre 
Gasetta Teatrale, June 21, 1807 

A wartn and merited reception was given last night to Massenet’s 
Werther at the Carignano, and at the end of the duet Car/o/fa 
Werther, Act lil As for 
the execution Miss Della Ro rers (Car/vf/a), a beautiful singer, with 


the applause burst forth spontaneously 

a strong mezzo soprano voice, is an artist of the first degree.—Gasefia 
I 

@i Torino, July 70, 1807 


Della Rogers, the beautiful and accomplished artist made her ap- 
pearance at the Casino at Vichy in La Favorita and produced an 
excellent impression on the public, which admired and applauded 
with fervor. The /ourna/ de Vichy, which devotes a long article to 
her, noticing at once the beauty of her voice, which has a sovereign 
quality and the expression of sentiment, after remarking that she 
adds that she moves the audi- 
li Mondo Artistico, July 30, 187. 


is sweet and eminently sympathetic 


ence and is dramatic without effort 


The successful prima donna Della Rogers, who for two years was 
so much applauded at the Scala in Ratcliff and Andrea Chenier, has 
also proven her talents at Vichy The Journal de Vichy writes as 
follows: 

“ The qualities of person which are eminently sweet and sym- 
pathetic are noticeable in the impression which the voice produces 
and she is passionate and dramatic without effor It is not the 
proud favorite that we have sometimes seen, it is the unhappy lover 
of Fernand. who implores and who finally sacrifices herself. The 
invocation, ‘O mon Fernand!’ after which she was presented with 
a magnificent bouquet, and the famous duo of the fourth act were 
full of sincere and profound emotion.”—Aerista Teatrale Melo- 


drammitica, July 1, 1807 


Della Rogers made an exce'lent Car/offa, giving proof of a bell- 
like voice with agreeable timbre. And in the last act there were 


times when its beauty was unsurpassed.—Lae S/ampa Torino 


At Vichy the beautitul and talented prima donna Della Rogers 
sang with great success in La Favorita The /ournal de Vichy 
writes most eloquently of her appearance and is also enthusiastic 


over her Eleonora.—Ji Trovatore 


Miss Della Rogers received well merited applause, for she is a 
well trained and effective singer.—La Luna, 7urino, April, 1897 

The artists are all good. First among them must be mentioned 
Della Rogers, who possesses a fresh, lovely voice, with splendid 
schooling and dramatic style —La Nuova Scena di Venesia, May 


1807 


Mile. Della Rogers, of the Scala, Milan, is a great singer and a 
beautiful woman besides. I had difficulty in making myself believe 


that the new mezzo was a foreigner. I should have imagined her a 
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XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), . Musical Director, | 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


A special course for students desirous of obtainin 
complete conservatery advantages will begin a September 
27, 1897, and continue through a term of eight months he different 
branches taught in this course are of special value tv teachers ard to | 
students desirous of becoming professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One haif hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint or 
composition. 

3% Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teacher 





the most 


ar yg | 
4. Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training apa will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ Choir (thirty-five voices). 

6. Ana'tytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor. 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly at the inning of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 

No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
Jeaving before expiration of the term. 
lerms for this entire course are $200 
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The Great Dutch Pianist 
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Belgian of the grand Marie Sasse school, that singer who was the 
delight of the Paris Opéra a few years ago.—Vichy Thermal, June 
22, 1597. 

A brilliant season has commenced for the Casino, remarkable for 
the début in La Favorita of Mlle. Della Rogers, a young mezzo full 
of sentiment and eminently sympathetic.—Le Ménestrel, Paris. 








Mile. Della Rogers recently made her début in Werther with an 





enormous success. All the papers unite in according to the young | 


débutante the possession of exceptional gifts.—Figaro, Paris. 
Questions on Voice Phenomena. 
BEREA, Ky., August 23, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
S an eager student of all that pertains to the 
voice, I diligently read all that appears on that sub- 
ject in your valuable paper. A couple of very remarkable 
assertions have lately been made with much emphasis— 
assertions that are remarkable to me, taught as I have been 
that the spine is a potent agent for resonating the voice. 
On that point my store of knowledge is humble and what 
I have believed is merely what I have heard from one 
whom I thought wiserthan I. Yet, if I may, I would like 
in your columns to cite a few experiences and ask their 
possible meaning. 

A pupil of mine—a young basso, with a delightfully deep 
and resonant organ—once happened to be singing with his 
back to me; he stood just a little to my right. As he sang 
a certain low note (I think it was A flat, first space) it 
seemed as if the tone proceeded from a point about in the 
middle of his backbone. I called the attention of others to 
the phenomenon, and we spent some time in repetitions and 
observations. We took it as a result of spinal vibration, 
and supposed the solid qualities of the young man’s voice 
to be due to contact of larynx and spine. The proof seemed 
positive. If this was erroneous, what explanation is there 
of the phenomenon which a number of us repeatedly ob- 
served ? 

A vibrating tuning fork suspended in the fingers cannot 
be heard at a distance of a few feet. If grasped with the 
teeth it can be heard at a distance of 10 feet. I have, 
within the last few hours, repeated this experiment a num- 
ber of times. If bone cannot act as a reinforcer and a 
resonator, what is the explanation of this phenomenon ? 

I frequently varied the process by pressing the fork 
against the bridge of the nose where the bone of the head 
is most accessible ; it could then be heard about half as loud. 
What was the source of the resonance in that case if the 
coverings of our bones are effectual dampers to any vibra- 
tions which they might otherwise give off ? 

Why has nature so arranged a number of muscles that, 
when properly contracted, they hold the larynx solidly 
back at the very spot where the spine is not covered with 
fleshy integuments ? What significance is there to the fact 
that, when this is done, there follows an immediate and 
powerful increase both of volume and strength in the tone? 
A voluntary and artistic use of this device can be learned; 
itcan be taught as easily as any other muscular move- 
ment. I have trained a good number of pupils in its 
employment and the same satisfactory effect has always 
followed. Several times I purposely selected persons who 
were said to have ‘‘no voice for singing” and worked with 
them without any fee for the purpose of satisfying myself 
by means of the severest tests. I never had a failure; one 
person had a defective ear and did not continue long enough 
for me to overcome this, but many times I succeeded in 
drawing out beautiful tones. I always supposed I under- 
stood both how and why. In fact I am sure of the former. 
Am I mistaken regarding the latter ? 

Very respectfully, W. P. Tuurston. 


Krolop.—The tomb of Franz Krolop, in the old Jerusalem 
churchyard, will be marked by asimple memorial, for which 
the pedestal is already laid. 
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NARRATION FROM GEorGES SAND’s History or My Lire 
(Laura Wieser). 


|Centinued.] 


66 he the period of irresolution concerning the 
plan of life best adapted to the welfare of my children 
a serious doubt arose in my conscience. I questioned if I 
ought to accept the decision of Chopin to attach his life to 
mine. I should not have hesitated to say no had I then 
known how little a quiet life and the solemnity of the coun- 
try suited his mental and physical well-being. At first all 
went well, and I finally accepted the idea that Chopin 
could rest and regain his health among us for several sum- 
mers; his work required him to pass the winters in Paris. 

‘* However, this alliance to our family of one who is new 
in my life caused me a serious reflection. Acertain terror 
took possession of me in view of this new responsibility. I 
was not under the illusion of love. I had for the artist a 
sort of maternal affection, intense and true, but which 
could not put aside my maternal instincts toward my 
children. I was sufficiently young to be on my guard 
against the passion of love. 

‘*That contingency of my age, my situation, my artistic 
life frightened me, and I resolved, young as I was, to yield 
to no influence which should distract me from my children. 
I saw a danger, small but possible, in the tender friendship 
that Chopin inspired in me. However, after reflection this 
danger disappeared from my thoughts, even assuming the 
opposite character of a prevention against the emotion 
which I wished no more to feel. One more duty in my life, 
already so full and overwhelmed with weariness, seemed to 
me one more safeguard for that austerity to which I felt 
myself drawn with a religious enthusiasm. 

“If I had followed out my ideas of remaining at Ushant 
all the year Chopin would have been saved from the danger 
which threatened him without my knowledge—namely, of 
becoming too absolutely attached to myself. As yet his 
affection for me was such as to be readily turned aside; it 
was not exclusive. He talked to me of a romantic attach- 
ment he had in Poland, of twolaterin Paris. * * * But 
fate brought us into lines of long association which 
strengthened without our perceiving it.” 

She then proceeds to describe their manner of living in 
Paris later on. Their “union” was entirely a spiritual, 
psychical attachment, and this she appears unconsciously 
to prove without doubt. She says: ‘‘ Doubtless he had a 
regard to me and few illusions, since I never descended in 
his esteem. It is the explanation of our long harmony.” 

Then comes a description of the separation which I quote 
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| only in detached bits. Speaking of the great sadness of 

| of his life she says: 

| ‘*I was at the point of despair of being able to confer 

| that happiness upon others which for myself I have re- 

| nounced. I have more than one cause of sorrow against 

| which I forced myself to resist. Chopin’s friendship had 
never been a refuge to mein sorrow. He had quite enough 
of his own to bear. Mine would have crushed him and he 
knew that, but vaguely and understood them still less. 
* * * My real support came from my son, who by his even- 
ness of mind, his precocious reason and his constant cheer- 


| fulness, sustained me. * * * Asaconsequence of the later 


relapses of the invalid he became very gloomy, and Maurice 
[her son] who had loved him tenderly was wounded by him 
quite unexpectedly for a trifling cause, * * * Often 
Chopin was irritated without any cause sometimes even 
unjustly, against good intentions. All this was borne, but 
one day at last Maurice, wearied out with the pin pricks, 
spoke of leaving the contest. “This could not be. Chopin 
could not endure my necessary and legitimate interference. 
He said: 

‘**T did not care for him.’ What blasphemy after those 
eight years of maternal devotion, but the poor bruised 
heart knew not itsdelirium. / thought that a few months 
passed in distance and silence would cure the wound and 
restore the quiet friendship and a just memory.” After 
referring to his return to Poland, she says: 

‘*I saw him again for a moment in March, 1848. I 
clasped his cold and trembling hand. I wanted to speak 
to him, but he escaped. It was my turn to say that he no 
longer loved me. I spared him that sorrow and committed 
all to the care of Providence and the future; I was not to 
see him again. Between us there are unfeeling people; 
some, too, who were good, but did not understand the 
case; others were frivolous and preferred not to concern 
themselves in delicate affairs. 

‘*T have been told that he called me loved one and re- 
gretted me, and it was thought right to conceal from him 
that I was ready toruntohim. If seeing me would have 


shortened his life by a day or an hour they did well. I am 
not of those who believe that things are settled in this 
world. Perhaps they do but begin, but surely they do not 
finish here. 


‘* Nurse for quite a portion of my life, I have learned to 
accept without too great surprise, and especially without 
rancor, the transports of a soul at arms with fever and to 
forgive the delirium of their fatality. I have been paid for 
my years of watchfulness, of anxiety and absorption by 
years of tenderness, confidence and gratitude, which one 
hour of injustice and wandering has not cancelled before 
God. I bore it not with cold stoicism, but with tears and 
sorrow, in secret prayer. And it is because I have said to 
the absent, in life as in death, ‘ Be blessed,’ that I hope to 
find in the heart of those who shall close my eyes the same 
benediction in my last hour.” 

No one can read these confessions of a soul before her- 
self and her God without feeling touched by the great 
grandeur and nobility of spirit thatthey reveal. She closes 
with the words: ‘‘ Let us then suffer and be silent. God, 
who sees our tears and in His infinite calm seems to us not 
to note them, has Himself placed in us the faculty of suf- 
fering to teach us not to cause suffering to others.” 

In the light of to-day Georges Sand sometimes appears 
to me a grand character who suffered unspeakably from 
the inability of her contemporaries and the world to com- 
prehend her. In these pages of the late work by Jules 
Lemaitre, Les Contemporains Etudes and Portraits, to 
which I have referred, one is almost overwhelmed’ with the 
sense that the calumnies and base accusations made against 
her in her day, and even now, were little short of an atroc- 
ity. I fear that to the worldly I shall appear incredulously 
naive and non-worldly wise if I attempt to defend a char- 
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acter reported in so many liaisons, and whose works are 
regarded with horror by some like those who cannot see 
the great mora/e in operas like Carmen and Camille. 

Still, perhaps, you will perhaps be at least willing to listen 
to what Jules Lemaitre has to say, and because I am, per- 
haps, too naive and understand too little of the world, I 
will submit his testimony without comment. One at least 
can defend her from the gross charge which Heine, himself 
a débauche, made against her when he describes her as a 
femme de débauche. The description of her character 
which Heine himself wrote could only proceed from a bad 
man and a very bad man at that. 

(To be continued.) 


Five Recitals at the Virgil Piano School. 





\ osinG WeeK OF THE SUMMER Course. 
T was a busy week for the busy teachers ang 
still busier pupils in attendance at the summer school. 
However, the strain of close application to serious study 
and the tense excitement attending examinations were 
relieved by the opportunities afforded for the enjoyment of 
five delightful programs given by the regular pupils of the 
school, and two entertaining, instructive and exceedingly 
helpful ‘‘talks” upon the subject of piano teaching and 
playing, given by the director of the school, Mrs. A. K. 
Virgil. 

The first recital was played by Miss Mary Burke's pupils, 
Miss Margherita Pagano and Miss T.C. Aichel, whose 
playing gave proof of excellent training. Their program 
was of special interest to teachers, as itshowed to advan- 
tage what may be expected of pupils from a limited amount 
of study. Miss Aichel’s playing deserves to be specially 
commended, both from a technical and musical standpoint. 

Recital No. 2 was played by Miss Bessie Blamer and 
Miss Lucile Smith. These young ladies are from the West, 
and have been pursuing their studies at the Virgil School 
only the past season. Technically and musically, their 
program was a difficult one, and one of special interest to 
all music lovers through its containing a number of new 
pieces and also a number of classical compositions which 
are rarely heard 

Each player did highly creditable work. Miss Blamer 
pleased the audience by her clear, forceful playing and in- 
telligent phrasing. She also displayed many admirable 
musical qualities and effects. Miss Lucile Smith played 
the allegro from the Fasehingschwank, by Schumann, most 
excellently, and deserves special mention for her playing of 
the Poetische Tonbilder, by Grieg, exquisite bits of tone 
poetry, to which she lent additional grace by her delightful 
interpretations. Two other numbers, the March Wind, by 
MacDowell, and the C sharp minor scherzo, by Chopin, were 
given with breadth, power and marked individuality. She 
has an artistic temperament and fine emotional powers; 
hence her magnetic playing ability. 

The third recital was a short one, played by Miss Bessie 
Benson, who has already won distinction through her public 
playing. As usual she gave much pleasure to the audience 
by her bright, characteristic interpretations and musical 
touch. She has real playing ability and much musical 
taste. 

Miss Lizzie A. Shears and Miss Gertrude Campbell 
played the fourth recital. Both of these young ladies are 
teachers and have large classes in New York and Brooklyn. 
It certainly redounds to Mrs. Virgil's credit that such busy 
people as these can, with but few lessons, play from memory 
such a number of classical and modern compositions with 


so much ‘lal taste and musical feeling. La pay air de 
ballet, by Chaminade, was played as a ‘‘ first time” piece 
by Miss Shears with excellent effect, and a nocturne by 
Tschaikowsky received excellent interpretation. Miss 
Campbell's playing showed to the best advantage in the 
Schubert Impromptu and the Ballade, op. 47, by Chopin, 
both of which deserve commendation. 

Mr. John Howard, author of the Howard Method for the 
Voice, kindly consented to sing at one of the recitals. He was 
present on this occasion with his young daughter, who has 
a phenomenal voice, which is just beginning to receive at- 
tention. The audience was very much delighted with both 
Mr. Howard's singing and that of his daughter, and each 
received a hearty encore, to which they very kindly re- 
sponded with another song. It is a great pity that Mr. 
Howard does not do more singing in public, for he has a 
powerful tenor voice of most excellent quality, over which 
he has marvelous control. 

The fifth and last recital of the series was given by Miss 
Florence Traub and Mr. Albert Burgemeister, two of the 
best known pupilsin the school through their public per- 
formances. They played with their usual repose, ease and 
artistic finish. The playing of each is really phenomenal, 
and it is really hard to criticise where everything is so 
nearly perfect. The Gnomenreigen, by Liszt, and the 
Fantaisie in F minor, by Chopin, were Mr. Burgemeister’s 
best numbers on this occasion, and the Barcarolle, by 
Pabst; The Flatterer, by Chaminade, and the Polonaise, 
by Liszt, were perhaps the most highly appreciated of 
Miss Florrie’s numbers. Both Miss Traub and Mr. Burge- 
meister will enter the concert field next season as pro- 


| fessional players. 
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Mr. Al bes rt Derasmeiner 


Virgil Pupils’ Recital.—Miss Florence Traub, the tal- 
ented young concert pianist,of the Virgil Piano School, gave 


a recital at Lawrence, L. I., a fashionable resort for New 


Yorkers, on August 31. 

Praise for Albert Gerard Thiers.—The following clip- 
ping is from the Syracuse Courier . 

Allied to Mr. Thiers’ powerful, vibrant and sympathetic tenor is 
an artistic method that elevates his performances to a high plane of 
vocal expression. His emotional temperament is so well controlled 
by his intelligence and taste that while he is capable of thrilling an 
audience by the spirit with which he infuses his singing and by the 
richness and volume of his tones, yet he never violates the canons 


of vocal art for the sake of mere effects. Heisarare singer and it 


| is hoped that an effort will be made to secure him for a recital or for 
|} aN appearance in oratorio or concert here next season 


Mr. Thiers left last night for Binghamton, where he will give a 
recital during the convention of the State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

A Masical Treat at Swatara.—A most delightful mu- 
sicale was given on the evening of August 21 by Mr. Ward 
and Mrs. Balsbaugh, and Mr. and Mrs. Pfafflin at their 
summer residence in Swatara. Everything was charm- 
ingly planned, the grounds making, with their picturesque 


| Oriental lighting, an ideal framework for a gathering of 


| about eighty people, who came from the distances of New 
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York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg and surrounding towns. 


The following is clipped from the Harrisburg /adependent : 


The musicale began at 9:30, and was opened with a piano solo by 
Mrs. Morgan, of New York, followed by Mr. Morgan, New York, 
Miss Dora Valesca Becker, of New York, violin; Mrs. 
Theodora Pfaffiin-Balsbaugh, soprano; Mr. J. Von Bereghy, basso; 
Mrs. Z. Von Bereghy, viviin ; Mr. E. Decevee, piano. Miss Becker's 
playing was a revelation, Her execution and intonation, as well 
as her bearing, are perfect. Miss Becker has a right to claim a posi- 
tion in the front rank of the great vivlinists. 
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MANHATTAN BEACH, August 30, 1897. 





HE music at Manhattan this week was of ex- 
ceptional importance. On Friday the Manuscript 
Society gave its annual dinner and Sousa’s fine organiza- 
tion lent itself to the production of works written by the 
members of this society only. The programs, which were 
published in this column last week, contained many good 
things and some that were less attractive. 

One error that was made was that every number was not 
conducted by Mr. Sousa, for that a man may be a good 
composer and know nothing about conducting was made 
evident on Friday, and the compositions had to suffer there- 
by. On the first program the only manuscript numbers 
were King Bomba, by Beardsley Van de Water, and Sans 
Fin waltzes, by E. Marzo. The numbers which were re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm were Mr. Sousa’s Stars 
and Stripes Forever, and the aand 4 numbers, Amaranthus 
Caprice and Grand March Transcendental, by John Francis 
Gilder. 

In answer to the encore accorded Mr. Sousa he gave 
by special request his symphonic poem, The Chariot Race, 
which in itself is answer enough to any question that may 
ever be raised as to whether the March King may stand 
among those who write for the masses or for the musician. 
It is a magnificent bit of writing and so realistic that one 
can actually see the dust fly. 

Mr. Giacomo Quintano gave a very artistic presentation 
of acharming little berceuse by David M. Levett. Mr. 
Quintano plays extremely well and has a font of tempera- 
ment. 

Mrs. LeClaire Mulligan, who has a sweet, light soprano, 
sang some songs by Mr. Wm. E. Mulligan, the last of 
which contained the elements of success. 

The songs were: 

The Arrow and the Song. 

Thou Art so Like unto a Flower. 

In the East. 


On the second program there were many more numbers 
of interest. Those in manuscript were Seventh Regiment, 
by George F. Bristow; A Morningside Souvenir, by Smith 
N. Penfield; a pastorale, With Call of the Tawney Thrush, 
by Carl C. Mueller, and A Mountain Idyl, by Frank A. 
Howson. 

These were all of exceptional merit, especially the pasto- 
rale, by Carl Mueller; the voicing of the parts was inter- 
esting and the orchestration showed the hand of a scholar. 
A processional march, by S. B. Whitney, of Boston, is a 
fine composition of a bold, free type. Two little numbers 
of Rudolph Aronson’s are gems of their kind, and if they 
meet with the suctess which they deserve will find their 
way into every avenue where something light, catchy and 
original is desired. A good vocal number was The Prize, 
by Laura Sedgwick Collins, sung by Mr. W. Theodore Van 
Yorx, who sang it with much taste and a clear, agreeable 
voice. 

Mr. Grant Odell sang a manuscript song, The Gallant 
Knight, by Frederic C. Baumann, and sang it well. Mr. 
Odell has a magnificent baritone voice and the only one 
that was really heavy enough for the barn-like acoustics of 
the masic hall. 

After the concert the society and its friends adjourned to 
the banquet hall of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, where they 


regaled the physical side of man. After dinner there were 
speeches and brilliant bits of repartee. 

Mr. Penfield, who acted as toastmaster, gave the first 
speech, and was followed in turn by Messrs. Sousa, Bris- 
tow, Burton, Whitney, Pratt, Gottschalk, Andrews and 
Mrs. Brinkerhoff, Loud calls were made for Mr. Aronson, 
but he had made his escape. As the acoustic property of 
the dining room was on a par with that of the music hall, 
it is impossible for me to give detail of what was said. 

Among those present were Messrs. Sousa, Whitney, of 
Boston; Anton Gloetzner, of Washington, Mr. Bristow, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chas. Jardine, Mr. and Mrs. Julian Edwards, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Mulligan, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Howson, 
Mr. and Miss Smith M. Penfield, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Rice, 
Mr. and Mrs, J. A. Galloway, Mr. and Mrs. Addison F. An- 
drews, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dressler, Mr. P. O. Schnecker, 
Mr. E. Marzo, Mr. J. F. Gilder, Mr. Rudolph Aronson, 
Mr. J. Priaulx, Mr. Walter J. Bausman, Mr. Van Yorx, Mr. 
Grant Odell, Mr. A. L. Barnes, Mr. E. C. Phelps, of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Chas. Burton, Mr. Gottschalk, Mrs. Clara A. Korn, 
Mrs. Brinkerhoff, and many others whose names were un- 
obtainable by your correspondent. 

The regular programs of Saturday and Sunday were fine, 
a most attractive novelty being the theme and variations 
from Tschaikowsky’s orchestral suite. The soloists were 
Miss Martina Johnstone, violinist, and Miss Feilding Ro- 
selle, contralto, both of whom are too well known to re- 
quire more than passing mention. 

The soloists for next Sunday are to be Mr. Edward A. 
Kent, tenor, and Miss Ida Van Cortlandt. One thing is 
certain, and that is that Mr. Kent's voice will fill the hall. 

Here are the programs of Saturday and Sunday. 


SATURDAY. 


Coverture, Grane Pestiwehe..cisccevecds ccvvesccvesececes sees Leutner 
Theme and Variations from Orchestral Suite.......... Tschaikowsky 
RES PHIGETING cc cccccocnccccsvcccesenagscocercescccceccces Massenet 


i ch Pe Cl cccodoguavesnebagsecesesocesoseonnenel 
Grand Fantaisie, Lohengrin 














Contralto solo, Still as the Night...........ccccee-seececeneeesees Bohm 
Miss Feilding Roselle. 
Ph, Ci EO, wondetscdesedsesbandcebadwocbscoscvedscesepenses Weil 
PROG, HO ROUSE soc sivccccccccccetcevecccocccecccccocesccoss Sousa 
Ny SETI BE iiicccccveiccccevuceccecqnsbessoceie Kela-Bela 
Miss Martina Johnstone. 
SP NSM, occa datcavctioenigccopocctneripsccctesosatesnesed Gilder 
Overture, Rienzi Wagner 
Sy Rs pas pedieccdcadesbcscecdbiccccccccccccscdooscccosbus Grieg 
Grand Fantaisie, Siegfried... Wagner 
STUD MT ib dobs secede rGasscscdccedcccscgscosneee Sousa 
Prelude to Cavalleria Rusticana..................+. 
Violin solo, Fantaisie, Carmen................... 
Miss Martina Johnstone. 
Ps IR MNES Sabccectvncotadusesicresederedorsdiosceqecs Macbeth 
Ss CY EN cccecsbsdeonssoccveeveccopepsecvsssteons Sousa 
ET, GPE se cndccccccccenbececcvectodeeesccevesces Tosti 
Miss Feilding Roselle 
Airs from Chimes of Normandy..............60.000000seee- Planquette 
Overture, The Promised Bride... ........:...2cscecceseececees Ponchiell: 
Grand Fantaisie, from The Prophet (Meyerbeer)........... Wieprecht 
Scenes Historical, Sheridan’s Ride.................00ceeceeeeee . Sousa 
PD DUENINOT vn on dnccvdsccedisbevcocseresccecescosess Wagner 
Contralto solo, Habanera, from Carmen............-.6-0--s0000% Bizet 
Miss Feilding Roselle. 


Sy SI oss cs ccepsoccnvccsdcsncccenccccovecsnetecoanies 

Waltz, Imortellen os 

March, The Stars and Stripes Forever.................eseeeeeees 5 

Violin solo, introduction and polonaise................... 
Miss Martina Johnstone. 






Visitors at Manhattan this week were Mr. Louis Conrath, 
from St. Louis; Mr. Max Weil, from Halifax; Miss Anna 
Millar and Miss Thomas, from Chicago and Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E, Johnston. 

The way Robin Hood is drawing is proof enough of the 
esteem in which the Bostonians are held among theatre- 
goers. The company has made a few changes from the 
original one, but very few, and most satisfactorily are the 
parts filled. Miss Hilda Clarke is charming in the role of 
Maid Marian. She has a delightful voice, youth, beauty 
and chic. Mein liebchen was willst du noch mehr? Mr. 
W. H. Fitzgerald has a superb voice and is a fine actor. 
Mr. Wm. E. Phifl has much dash and a fine stage presence, 


and of the others everybody knows that in this type of 
work they are unexcelled. 

I believe they go to the Columbia in The Serenade early 
in September, when there will not be standing room any- 
where but on the stage. 

At Prospect Park the Twenty-third Regiment has made 
an enviable reputation for itself. The work and rehearsals 
have brought this band to the front, and Mr. Shannon is 
leaving no stone unturned to please the public. As a 
matter of curiosity I shall take pleasure in reproducing 
some of the letters of appreciation and requests that he re- 
ceives daily. Mr. Kent has become so identified with this 
organization that the people request everything, from so- 
prano solos to double bass selections. That he is a clear, 
pure tenor seems to make no difference to them so long as 
he sings. 

The Prospect Park programs on Saturday and Sunday 
were: 





erent, Tile FURRIERS, 6s 5 cnccedessdcocdsseorascnessecies Reissiger 
eetneete CE Vet oon c occ csccescecccovecceecevceccscessceesse Verdi 
Se SURE, CUNUs s cr oviddcccapssvceveccesdconsedesoessoeee . Petit 
M. F. Petit. 
ees Cis Te GE, cccdcnks 04cechkecetostalecbesseorisenes Audran 
I, Cy I EU nd asc abatunenstwbennog weeksene Raymond 
Caprice, A Happy Hottentot Franklin 
Brooklyn Composers. 
Grand Fantaisie, Old Kentucky Home..............sseeeeeeeee Dalby 
Spanish Caprice, Moraima (mew)............0..008 ceeeeeeees Espinosa 
i i Mi. ohtcs perebeedeenedbee weetaecés pesweescereesép Gilder 
March, Brooklyn Times............+0+.0s000+- vesevesaseeecceneseee 
Descriptive, In a Clock Store..........sccccceccccesceseceseeseenees Orth 
Introduction third act Lohengrin... ...... anibeenae -.... Wagner 
Overture, Tannhduser (by request).......... ‘ . Wagner 


Benediction of the Poignards (by request) » coasdqnenee Meyerbeer 
Trombone section, Messrs. Finnie, Zimmermann and Moeny 
Solo for trombone, selected............... Zimmermann 

Mr. A. L. Zimmermann 
bi sec epic dulbece sie gcse 
-Gounod 


Ballet music, Excelsior............ ° 
Sanctus, from Messe Solennelle..............seeeeesceeeess 


March, Brooklyn Times..............-+++- vhequbpnetthateieeds Black 
Grand Fantaisie, Lohengrin............ ... Wagner 
.. Thallon 


Evening Song (by request)...... 

Reminiscences of Balfe................. ost ceenddocue 

Solo for tenor, Inflammatus, from Stabat Mater (by request)... Rossini 
Mr. Edward A. Kent 


Coronation March, from Le Prophéte. sepessoccsore Meyerbeer 

I beg to correct a serious error that I was guilty of last 
week in calling Mr. Albert M. Mansfield a tenor; he is the 
basso of St. Francis Xavier's Church, of Brooklyn. I 
beg to acknowledge with thanks a copy of Babies’ Shoes, 
a song, the words and music by C. J. Mapp, and published 
by Albert M. Mansfield. Tue Courier, at least that part 
of it residing in Brooklyn, wishes it much success, 

A successful series of concerts were given in the Hotel 
Kaaterskill and at Elka Park last week. The company in- 
cluded Mrs. Fannie Kurth Sieber, Miss Josephine Schaffer, 
Miss Marion L. Mott, Miss Jessie Liddell, Mr. Thomas 
Stubbs, Mr. W. G. Lahey, Mr. E. de Stefani and Mr. J. 
Andins, pianist and accompanist. The efforts were music- 
ally and financially successful. 

Now that the musical and educational season is about to 
open, it may be of interest to know that one of the most 
exclusive and refined homes offered to parents who have 
the education of young girls to look to, and who are away 
from this great metropolis of art and education, is offered 
by the Misses Crawford, of 89 Joralemon street, Brooklyn 
Heights. Under such refining influences and home com- 
forts as those which I know to be offered by these charm- 
ing women it will be less of a hardship to have young 
girls away from home, and yet keep them in touch with 
the vast education which the Greater New York offers, and 
which ought to be enough to keep them in America under 
most refined American influences. 

If such institutions as that offered by the Misses Craw- 
ford were better known it is more than probable that it 
would keep more Americans at home, for many parents 
feel that as long as children must be away from home they 
might as well beabroad as in a home where is no more care 
than in the ordinary American boarding house. 

Miss Mabel McKenzie has returned from her summer 
outing. EmiLig Frances Bauer. 








The National Conservatory of Music 


OF AMERICA. 
126 & 128 East 17th St., New York. 





A thorough musical education at nominal cost. The National 
Conservatory is the only musical institution in this country em- 
powered by the Congress of the United States to tonfer dipiomas, 
degree of Doctor of Music or other honorary degrees. 


ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAIIINATIONS: 
SINGING—September 15, from 9 to 124. M., 2to 5 Pp. M. and 8 to 10 
P.M. Chorus, 8 to 10 P. M, 
PIANO and ORGAN-—September 16, 10 to 12a. M.,2to4 P. M. 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP-— 
September 17, 10 to 12 A. M.,2to4 P.M. Orchestra and all Wind 
Instruments, 2 to 4 P. M. 


CHILDREN’S DAY-—September 18, Piano and Violin. 

Diplomas will be given to all students who satisfactorily com- 
plete the full course in any department of the Conservatory. For 
special excellence in any course an Honorable Mention will be given 
in addition to diploma. The degree of Doctor of Music will be con- 
ferred on'y in the case of a musician of remarkable talent and 
achievement, who may or may not be a graduate of the Conservatory 
Such degree to be conferred upon the verdict of an international 
jury of musicians. (Certi:cates of standing and progress will be 
given to pupils unable te complete a full course.) 








ELEANORE Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


MEREDITH, 


= SOPRANO.—— 
Address : 9 West 2ist Street, New York. 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD, 


Teacher of Singing, 


will resume Teaching 
on September 13. 


149A Tremont St., BOSTON. 














Published by G, SCHIRIIER, 


--- NEW YORK. ... 








A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS, 
By Dr. Th. Baker. 
Defining upward of 9,000 musical terms, &c., 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 


CONTRALTO ALBUM, 
27 Songs. Edited by Max Spicker. 
Price, Paper, $1.25 net ; Cloth, $2.25 net. 


VIOLIN CLASSICS. 
A collection of original pieces and arrangements for violin and piano 
Edited, Revised and Fingered by Philipp Mittell. 
Vol. 1,2,3. Price, each, $1.25 net. 








| Send for Catalogue of Schirmer’s Library Edition 
of Musical Classics. 
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American Tour, 


Beginning November, 1897. 


William R. Chapman and Maine Music. 
R. WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, so well and 


favorably known in this city as the conductor of the 
Rubinstein and Apollo clubs, together with various other 
musical societies, has during the past few months thor- 
oughly enthused the people of Maine on the subject of 
music. As a result of this, a proposition to hold a grand 
music festival in the State has met with cordial and gen- 
erous response, particularly in the city of Bangor. 

A commodious building, the largest in the State, is 
now in process of erection, a picture and description of 
which are given inthis article. A chorus of 1,000 voices 
and an orchestra of seventy instruments will be heard in 
this building on three successive days, October 14, 15and 16. 

Another chorus of 1,000 voices and an orchestra of 
seventy instruments, also un- 
der Mr. Chapman’s direction, 
will be heard in the city of 
Portland, in the largest avail- 


| the main hall will be two exits, 8x8 feet, one on each side 


of the hall, which will make it possible to empty the build- 
ing very quickly. It is expected that the seating capacity 
of the hall will be between 4,000 and 5,000. The boiler 
room wlll be 1n the front end of the basement and will be 
29x42 feet. A stairway leads to the hall upstairs, but there 
will also be a door open directly outdoors between the two 
main entrances. There will be but little attempt to orna- 
ment the outside of the building, a tower and monogram 
on the front end being the principal decoration. Work 
has already commenced on the foundation, which is of 
stone. 


The officers of the Bangor Auditorium Association are as 
follows: President, Hon. F. O. Beal; treasurer, M. H. 


Andrews; secretary, E. M. Blanding; directors, F. O. 





able hall, on October 18, 19 
and 20. 

It must be very gratifying 
to Mr. Chapman and to lovers 
of music in Maine that the 
State has so highly honored 
him in providing such a mag- 
nificent auditorium for his 
efforts. 





The building to be erected 
in that city by the Bangor 
Auditorium Association to ac- 
commodate the Maine Musical 
Festival, which event takes 
place in Bangor early in Octo- 
ber, promises to be a fine, 
substantial structure, well 
adapted to the use of the 
association. 

The Auditorium will be 175 
feet long and 85 feet wide. 

On the front of the building 
will be steps leading to two 
entrances, one on either side 
of that end of the structure 
These entrances admit the 
visitor to a hall 10x31 feet. 
From these halls, there being 
two, one at each entrance, are 
doors leading into the main 
hall. Between the two small 
entrance halls will be the office of 
which an entrance will open into the main hall. 

The floor of the main hall will be 84x116 feet. At the 
end of the hall opposite the entrance will be constructed a 
stage 38x84 feet in size, which space added to that of the 
main floor and galleries, gives between 19,000 and 20,000 
square feet of floor room for the accommodation of the 





the building, from 


singers, musicians and audience. 

In front of the stage will be situated the orchestra, 
and from here an entrance will opea into the space be- 
neath the stage, which will be taken up by a large 
waiting room, 1614x594 feet, two toilet rooms and six 
dressing rooms. 

The stage will be reached from the main floor by two 
flights of steps, one at either end. Stairs also lead to the 
galleries from the entrance halls 
the length of the hall nearly to the stage on both sides, and 
a shorter one will take up the whole space across one end. 
They will be 13 feet deep. From the end gallery a door 
will open into a musicians’ balcony, on the outside of the 
building, 6x24 feet in size. This balcony will be above 
and between the two entrances. An excellent feature of 


The galleries will run 





THE BANGOR AUDITORIUM. 


Beal, M. H. Andrews, J. Waterman, I. K. Stetson, j.F. 
Crowley, J. L. Parkerand E. M. Blanding. 


Chapman at Larchmont.—The fourth subscription 
musicale was given at the Larchmont Casino Wednesday 
evening, August 25, with the following artists: Miss Lou 
Duncan Barney, soprano; Mr. Gwilym Miles, baritone, and 
a quartet of French horns from Seidl’s orchestra 

The concert was one of the best of the season. Mr. 
Miles scored his usual success, while the quartet proved a 
most delightful novelty. The chief interest of the evening, 
however, centred in the singing of the new soprano from 
Maine, Miss Lou Duncan Barney, whose reputation is a 
brilliant one in that State. Her voice is of beautiful qual- 
ity, very even throughout, and she uses it most artistically. 
It is to be hoped that the New York public may have the 
pleasure of hearing her this season. 

Her numbers were the Jewel Song, from Faust; Wake, 
Dearest Maid, by Dessauer, and All of a Summer Day, by 
Chapman. Mr. Chapman’s accompaniments were delight- 
ful. The fifth and last musical will take place September 15. 
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The B. F. Wood Music Company. 


OW that the B. F. Wood Music Company is 
settled in its new quarters in the Pope Building, on 
Columbus” avenue, Boston, it is easy to see what a large 
stock of goods the house carries, and already the company 
begins to feel just a trifle crowded for room, even with all 
the additional space. 

The set of rooms is on the fifth floor, with a most charm- 
ing outlook over toward Trinity Church and Copley square, 
and seems an ideal place for business, as it is quiet, light, 
airy and capitally arranged. The large room—salesroom— 
where the music is kept, has rows of “stacks” conven- 
iently placed for getting at and handling the music in the 
most expeditious manner, At one side is the music room 
with piano, quite separated from the other rooms and hand- 
somely fitted with rugs, dra- 
peries, and the etceteras that 
go to make up an artistic and 
attractive apartment. Next 
to the music room, communi- 
cating with both it and the 
large outer room, is Mr. B. 
F. Wood's private office, of 
good size and with window 
overlooking one of the pret- 
tiest squares in Boston. 

The spaciousness of the 
salesroom gives an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the large line 
of publications carried by this 
company Its own Edition 
Wood has grown rapidly into 
great popularity, all the vol- 
umes being carefully edited, 
and with the same extra fine 
engraving, paper and print- 
ing that are characteristic of 
all the company’s editions. 
The Kohler Method, which 
is issued in this edition, is a 
favorite with all teachers, it 
being preferred above all 
other editions of the work. 
Among the new volumes to 
be added to Edition Wood 
are a number of sets of Easy 
Pieces, by Sartorio, Aletter 
and Gurlitt; Complete School 
of Octave Playing, by Kullak, 
op. 48; An Album of Very 
Pleasing Salon Pieces, by 
Carl Heins; Two Books of Easy Duets, by Bernhard 
Wolff; Six Easy Piano Duets, by Schultz; the Christoforo 
Mandolin Method, revised by G. L. Lansing, and other new 
numbers interesting to teachers and the trade. 

While this firm makes a specialty of the better class of 
standard music and songs, it has published some popular 
works that have been great successes. First on the list 
came the Tabasco March with a sale of over 40,000. This 
was followed by Zeller’s beautiful song, Don't Be Cross, 
which has passed the 100,000 mark, and is still selling in 
large lots 

The latest publications in the popular line are two 
songs by Monroe H. Rosenfeld, Don't Send Her Away 
and The Cross of Gold. The B. F. Wood Company pur- 
chased the entire rights of the composer in these songs, for 
which a large sum of money was paid. However, it will 
prove a good investment judging from the great popularity 
which is attending them. Dolly Doane, from The Walking 
Delegate; Mary McCreary of Avenue A, and a number of 
new two-step waltz songs are among the latest numbers 
issued in the popular series 

In addition to the company’s own publications, it has the 
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Under the Direction of 


_ The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Burea 
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The Great 
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(27 The STEINWAY Piano will be used. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








sole United States agency for Edition Cranz and Bosworth 
Edition. 

The Edition Cranz is made up of standard and classical 
works, and although issued at very low pricesjs unques- 
tionably one of the finest, if not the finest edition that has 
ever been produced. It includes Piano Studies, of Berens, 
Czerny, Gurlitt and others, the Violin Studies, of Kayser, 
the last volume to appear, being a beautiful edition of 
Mozart sonatas. Similar volumes are to be issued as fast 
as can be done consistently with the best editing and fine 
engraving. The Bosworth Edition, also issued at low 
prices, is made up mostly of works edited by the well-known 
European pedagogue, Heinrich Germer. Among the 
numbers already edited by him are three books of Practical 
Teaching Material, three books of School of Sonatina Play- 
ing, 100 Elementary Exercises, an Album of Tschaikowsky’s 
works and Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words, arranged 
in progressive order. In this edition also are the complete 
works of Chopin, the Sitt-Hohmann Violin School, new 
studies by Doring, &c. The most important novelty just 
issued in this edition is entitled Studies for the Proper Use 
of the Piano Pedal, as exemplified by the playing and 
teaching of Rubinstein, which will be gladly received by 
conscientious teachers. 

Last season this company introduced the B. C. manu- 
script paper, for which it has the agency in this country. 
It made such a sudden jump into popularity that it was 
with the utmost difficulty the firm could fill their crders 
last year. This was a gratifying surprise, but to avoid all 
such difficulties in the future an order has been sent for 
several tons of this manuscript paper. Consequently, all 
who send in for this desirable paper this year will be sure 
of receiving it at once. 

The B. F. Wood Company makes a specialty of publish- 
ing for the dealers, and has no retail department. Its cata- 
logues are represented in all the principal music stores in 
the United States, and the business is constantly increasing. 
The rapid growth of this enterprising firm is interesting 
from every point of view. 





Decca.—Marie Decca is resting at her pretty summer 
home, Villa Decca. Jates are fast filling for the coming 
season whieh promises to be a very busy one for the Ameri- 
can songstress. 

An Interesting Staats Recital.—The following reprint 
from the Arcadian Recurder, of August 4, gives a just 
idea of Mr. Staats’ musicianship and career: 

Last evening a number of Halifax musical critics, among whom 
were Judge Henry, George E. Boak, T. M. Payne and Harry Han- 
son, were invited tu Professor Porter's roo ™s to listen to a very in- 
teresting and pleasing recital by Mr. C. L. Staats, the renowned 
clarinet virtu»so, who delighted those present with the following 
selections for clarinet and piano: 


OORIIEINO. Ch, DI oid icirk tb cicniea:siubiidesiccec ibtepvenecssecoal Gade 
ty GO IID. orn cso deus aos 34d ban tea ea cnedesovesn” Paradis 
Fe Ee Sccvvdscdecesccuchcasipeesecseonedseboocound Verhey 


Asaclarinet player Mr. Staats is well known to many of the mu- 
sicians and conductors in the mu-ical centres of Europe. His abili- 
ties are well and favorably known in America to such eminent or- 
chestral conductors as Paur, Seidl and Bevignani, and in the 
military band world to Sousa, Herbert and Reeves, he having toured 
the country asclarinet soloist of the Sousa Band on its inaugual 
trip. 

He was a pupil of the Paris Conservatory, 1889-0, and also had 
private lessons of M. Rose, solo clarinet of the Paris Grand Opéra, 
and M. Paradis, solo clarionet of the celebrated band of the “ Garde 
Republicaine.”’ During his residence in Europe Mr. Staats appeared 
as soloist in many concerts and filled some important engagements 
as an orchestral player. He was the first clarinet at the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation, in Paris, the spring of 1890; solo clarinet at the 
Royai Italian Opera, Her Majesty’s Theatre, London, season of 1890, 
where he had the reputation of being the finest artist on his instru- 
ment that had ever played there. Inthe fall of 1889-0 Mr. Staats 
made an artistic “tournée” in Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
and England, and was everywh: re said to be an artist on his instru- 
ment. In the spring of 1895 Mr. Staats again visited Europe and 
devoted five months to the study of solos to add to his repertory, in 
some cases studying with the composers themselves. 


The Next Incarnation, 





By Nina Picton. 


O one knew whence she came. Mysterious as 
a far world visitant, deep eyed, dark and tragic, she 
trod the boards like a queen that knew her throne. 

From a fauteuil d’orchestre in the great theatre I 
watched her. Laroussier was with me—Laroussier, the 
critic—scathless, ennuié, and undeniably handsome. For 
years no one had pleased him. His knowledge of art was 
marvelous; his standard the acme of realism. 

But the fire of her acting had communicated itself even 
tohim. Tone after tone of that wondrous voice, liquid as 
a bell call, vibrant and impassioned, stirred a soul within 
my friend. From time to time I glanced toward him. He 
was lost to everything but her; so, in fact, was every man 
and woman in the house. Emotion had transfixed those 
errant wills, those butterflies of the gay monde, and the 
house that night was a study. 

She was pale as the moon-flowers that grow in far off 
Afric’s land. Her blue-black hair trailed sombrely over 
the white draperies that she wore. And hereyes! Hada 
man ever seen such eyes? In their brilliant light, one 
caught a gleam unearthly, magnetic, drawing one nearer 
and nearer to where she stood—her white arms outstretched 
in passionate appeal to the lover that had been false—to 
the pitiful stamp of masculinity that cowered as her words 
struck home. 

I spoke to Laroussier twice. 
American spirit was aroused. 
ous, like the rest of his countrymen. 
sadly lacking. 

A stillness, as profound as the hush of night-time, when 
the spirit floats afar, had settled over the house. I felt it 
as one feels the truth of being; the advance of some potent 
power invisible, unknown, yet enveloping the space around 
as ether envelops the atmosphere. 

The marvelous voice ended in a storm of passion, a 
woman's bitter wrath for an abandoned love. I saw the 
man that played the role of Duguesne quail, as cowards 
eventuallydo. It was a truthful piece of acting on his part, 
and yet no one saw how he could help it. A woman like 
that would instill the drama into a stone. 

With one white arm upraised she pointed to the door, 
not lowering the long tapering finger one half inch until 
the heavy portiére fell silently back in place and she knew 
herself to be alone. 

Then the woman nature asserted perfect reality. Witha 
face as wan and drawn as any storm-swept soul has ever 
worn she lifted her eyes to the house. Woe, misery, de- 
spair—everything, colored those dark orbs, and every man 
and woman that looked into them quivered at the gaze. 


“ Seule, toujours seule, mon Ame, mon Ame!” 


He did not reply. My 
He thought himself courte- 
To-night he was 


Tears of anguish were in her voice; then the crimson 
drop-curtain rolled slowly down, the electric lights flared 
once more in our faces, and some shuddering sighs per- 
vaded the ranks and loges near ns. The house was awake, 
and with the awakening applause, enthusiasm, excitement 
came without cessation. 

Laroussier clutched my arm. 
or what ?” he asked. 

‘Decidedly the former, man,” I replied. 
looked more eagerly into mine. 

‘‘As she spoke,” said he, *‘a vision of years gone by 
came to me. I saw awoman that all France raved over 
once. She was the idol of the people, and lives forever in 
their hearts, I know. But she has been dead for years and 
years, and ghosts are not in vogue now.” 

‘*Come out for a breath of air, will you?” I asked. The 
house was stifling, and the tragedy of a voice and a person- 
ality still impressed me. 

The foyer soon became alive with moving forms, and the 
mirrors near the escaliers reflected the faces and gowns of 


‘*Is she flesh and blood, 


Then his eyes 


brilliant women, to whom the fascinating French smile had 
once more returned. 

Laroussier did not gaze at them with his usual noncha- 
lance. The fellow seemed in a reverie, and I took his arm 
to arouse him. 

He looked at me strangely. ‘‘ What is it ?” he asked. 

‘‘Just the question I was about to ask you,” said I. 
‘‘You’re in the mooniest way Iever knew. Rouse your- 
self, man! Two or three pretty women have been looking 
at you since we stepped out, but you're hopelessly dead to 
flirtations it seems.” 

‘* Sans doute,” he replied laconically. 

“Kilburn,” he began suddenly, as we tossed off our 
glasses of curacgoa, ‘‘I'm haunted, and there’s no mistake. 
If it is possible I must meet this Madame Léonie—Léonie 
—what is her surname ?” he added. 

‘*Lehcar,” I replied. ‘‘ Rather German in its form. Yet 
they declare she is French. One is sure of that from her 
accent.” 

‘*No German woman ever had a voice like that,” he de- 
clared; ‘‘it’s like comparing a trombone toa flute.” And 
he looked at me as if he pitied my defective ear. 

It was plainly to be seen that Laroussier was interested 
—nay, absorbed in the enchantress, whom we were soon to 
see again, for the call bell was tinkling, and the third and 
last act was about to begin. 

‘‘How are we to manage it?” he asked, as we again 
treaded our way toward the entrance. 

‘* Little trouble about that,” I replied. ‘‘ Ask Bergaud. 
He'll be glad to repay you for the nice little turn you did 
for him last December.” 

Bergaud was the manager and Laroussier had helped him 
out of a newspaper predicament by writing a full half col- 
umn article in his favor, for Laroussier was a power in the 
press and a man of the most brilliant journalistic achieve- 
I envied him sometimes, his gifts were so many. 

“I'll do it,” he exclaimed, ‘‘this very night. It may be 
days before I meet her, but I must arrange it. A power 
seems urging me.” And just then we seated ourselves, 
for the curtain had been rung up fully five minutes. 

‘*She isn’t on yet,” whispered Laroussier, regrettfully. 

‘‘No.” I was rather glad of it. Laroussier appeared 
strangely excited. 

A dialogue of little consequence was taking place between 
a domestique and his master. The domestique had a nasal 
accent that was strongly disagreeable—a twang like a 
Provengal's, and I wished him a thousand leagues away. 

Laroussier, too, became impatient. It was well enough 
to follow the play, but he awaited the star—the woman that 
had awakened him from a lethargy of feeling, from a de- 
privation of half the happiness in life. 

She was soon to come. The second scene was in prog- 
ress, and the master of the maison was walking the floor 
in a choleric mood. 

Someone tapped at the door. It was not a loud tap, nor 
a very indistinct one. It was firm enough to let the hearer 
know that the outsider wished to enter. 

I looked at Laroussier. 

‘It is she,” he said. ‘‘I feel it,” and as the father called 
!” she appeared. 





ments. 


** Entrez! 

Her gown was gray, and a long cloak of the same pale 
color fell from her shoulders. He blue-black hair was care- 
lessly twisted in a knot at the nape of her neck. A small 
gray bonnet, with wide strings tied under the chin, was on 
her head. 

As she entered her father turned, and she knelt before 
him, her lips murmuring for the pardon she had traveled 
miles to crave. 

He aroused her with a curse. 
bitter kind were hurled from his lips, and, stunned, shiver- 
ing, despairing, she crouched, moan after moan parting her 
pallid lips. 

Then she arose, as his fingers pointed ‘‘ Begone!” 

Blazing with pride, awakened to the knowledge of his 
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him, her words hurrying with a vehemence and a fluency 
that swept the audience almost off their feet. 


Despair was upon her; the agony of a disgraced name. | 


In the distance was no outlook; her skies were gray as the 
gown she wore, and, worn by previous suffering, disease 
and privation, she stabbed herself athwart his door. 

A cry of horror burst from the audience. The curtain 
fell like a pall, and one faint moan was heard all over the 
house. 

Laroussier had risen to his feet. 

‘*Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. ‘ Let us go!” 

The audience was clamoring for the tragedienne; but she 
did not appear. ‘‘ Too exhausted” was the excuse, as the 
manager bowed affably to the people. 
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I shall never forget how those nights of December wore 
on. Laroussier had seemed likea man ina fever. Iknew 
that he was given to thoughts upon psychological and 
mystical subjects, but I had never known precisely the 
bent of his specialty until a day came when Barbaud 
thrilled us by declaring: ‘‘ You shall meet Léonie Lehcar 
to-night.” 

Laroussier’s eye glittered with a strange meaning. 

‘* Kilburn,” said he, ‘‘ I dreamed last night that I should 
see her. That woman and I have known each other some- 
where. I cannot tell.” He passed his hand over his 
forehead in a confused sort of way, and I, intent upon my 
friend’s welfare, thought assuredly that he was taking 
farewell of his senses. 

‘‘It seems far, far back somewhere,” he declared. 
‘ These things escape one sometimes,” and he looked at me 
fixedly as he endeavored to remember. 

On the nineteenth day—how it comes back to me!—we met 
Léonie. 

Though it was barely 5 by the clock, yet Barbaud ushered 
us into along and rather low room, where a luxury more 
Eastern than French predominated. From the centre of 
the ceiling swung a ball of light upon a golden chain. 
Queer designs were upon it—a serpent with red eyes, a 
lettered inscription that ran zigzag about the centre anda 
circle of leaves. The ball was pale, of a green-blue tint, 
and our faces looked ghastly beneath it; for every time it 
passed to and fro upon its pendulum-like gyrations it 
brought one of our faces into distinct and unearthly view. 
Laroussier looked around with the air of one who was 
trying to remember. 

In a corner stood a Chippendale cabinet, filled with rare 
curios. Divans covered with pale-gold brochés were scat- 
tered here and there, chairs and ottomans of bamboo, gilt 
and velvet mirrors wherever there was space, and a carpet 
and heavy velvet curtains of a myrtle green, thickly ara- 
besqued with gold. 

The effect would have been magnificent had it not been 
for the ghostly green light. 

Near the doorway, and in the centre of the long room, 
stood huge palms, and from behind one of these giant 
plants we soon saw the glimmer of a pale, silver-gray robe; 
then our senses tingled. Léonie glided in. 

She met us unaffectedly and easily, and did not seem to 
observe the tremor in Laroussier’s voice. 

Barbaud joined in the conversation a while, then asked 
permission to look at a book of old costumes in the farther 
end of the room. Léonie nodded assent, and he left us. 

Laroussier drank in every word that this peculiar woman 
before us uttered. I was strongly interested, but I did not 
approach the enthusiasm—the wild excitement—of my 
friend. To me she was a strange character, almost un- 
earthly in her aspect. The eyes were large, sombre, deep, 
but over them there passed at times a dull and death-like 
lustre, and the pallor of lips, brow, and cheek were livid 
under the green light. Her attitudes were natural, elo- 
quent, and graceful and when she spoke it seemed to 
carry one back—back to twenty years or more. 

‘* You are to be with us for a long time,” said Larous- 


heartlessness and lack of parental affection, she attacked sier, with his native courtesy. 


she replied, ina voice that reminded us | 


| of a distant strain of song. 





** We cannot lose you yet.” 
**T never know,” 
“I seem to go and come. 
There is no fixed law for me. I’ve been here before, you 
know.” She declared it as one declares life. 

‘*No!” we exclaimed in a breath, and I saw that Lar- 


oussier started violently, and said something inaudible be- 
| you knew.” 


tween parted lips. 
**Oh, yes!” she resumed. ‘‘I know Paris as well as I 


know——”" She broke off abruptly. 


‘* But we heard that this was your first appearance,” we | 


exclaimed in unison. 

‘*We hear many things that are not so,” 
‘*] know that I have been in France. I was the idol of the 
people. 
they do now. I was everything to them. 
came, I was ill, I think, and wentaway. Now I am here | 
you see; a little changed, I think,” and she looked into a 
mirror opposite. The green light was then just over her 
head. She resembled a corpse, so deadly pale was the 
light. 


his chair. Still the dreamy voice continued: 
with the blood of a wandering tribe in my veins—they are 
looked down upon now, but they are great. They will 
always be great. Only artists are among them.” 

Laroussier almost jumped to his feet. *‘I knew it!” he 
cried. ‘‘ You are Ra——” 

But she waved back the word. ‘‘ Hush!” said she, ‘I 
have more to say,” but she gave him a long, long look, as 
if of remembrance, and between them I saw a glance of 
recognition pass. 

That accounted for Laroussier’s desire to meet her. But 
Laroussier had not always been in Paris. He had come 
from Toulouse and had never seen this woman before. The 
circurnstances were getting beyond me. I felt a dazed 
feeling passing over me, and wondered if I had been 
drugged. 

But no! 
served. I was accustomed to that. 

Barbaud was looking a trifle bored. He had too much of 
the managerial element in him—the substantial and the 
practical—to understand this mystical conversation. He 
began staring at the curios in the cabinet, finally walked 
over and examined them. Léonie continued as if she had 
not observed him. 

‘* Ah, la belle France! 
have traveled so far.” 

‘*From what place ?” 
more eagerly. 

She did not answer, but fixed her eyes upon a palm near 
the window and sighed. 

‘** But you will not leave us now,” asked Laroussier 

‘‘ How can I tell?” said she. ‘‘ We are not always arbit- 
ers of our own fate. To-day here, to-morrow there !" And 
she looked strangely at Laroussier. 

‘* Where is that play that you wrote for me ?” she asked 

He started as if an electric wire had touched him. 

‘*[—I gave it—to—” He paused a moment, and looked 
directly into her eyes. 

‘* Ah, I remember,” she interrupted. 
vier, He always tried to thrust me back.” 

I looked on as if in another sphere. I listened asif under 
the influence of hasheesh, or some powerful drug that 
sports recklessly with the imagination. Laroussier was 
evidently under a spell. His face had become a little 
drawn, his eyes sunken. 


Only some tiny glasses of anisette had been 


I am glad I am here again. I 


I asked. Laroussier bent forward 


**To Armand Cru- 


I rose, and made a pretext of wishing to see a curio that 
Barbaud held in his hand, and as I turned, I looked at my 
watch. We had been there exactly an hour, and Lehcar 
was tired, I was sure. 

**Come, Laroussier,” said I, walking gaily toward them. 
‘We are imposing upon good hospitality, and you know 
we are to dine with the Théolilles.” 


He looked at me as if loath to go. I did not know how 


Ah, yes, they hung upon my words even then as’| 
Then a blank | 


she declared. | 


| 


| 
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‘| or Leheer had said to him, but he appeared twenty, 


thirty years older as I looked into his face. 
‘** We shall see you again,” said he, as we bade her ‘‘ au 
revoir.” 


“If I am here, Barbaud darted a shrewd 


" said she. 


glance at her as she uttered the words. 


‘** You will be here a week longer,” said he. ‘I thought 

Again she smiled that meaning, peculiar smile, and a low 
sigh escaped her. Then we left. 

At 9 o'clock of the next day Barbaud met us near the 
He looked like a deranged creature. 
said he, ‘‘gone, forever, I suppose. No- 
I've made inquiries at the house, and 
the one old servant in charge knows nothing. She flitted 
out like a bat in the night. Mon Dieu ! deliver me from 
these strange half-earthly creatures. I'm in a devil of a fix 
now. All the money’s to be refunded, and I'm half mad with 
knowing what to do.” 

Laroussier had turned the color of marble. 
cried he, and looked intently into my face. 


theatre door. 
‘*She’s gone,” 
body knows where. 


** Good God!” 
Then someone 


Laroussier was shivering, and Barbaud had returned to called Barbaud away, as we wrung his hand in sympathy. 


**T was born | 


‘‘The woman was mad.” I declared. ‘ She's not like 


| people of the nineteenth century.” 


‘It has been ages 
they would 


‘* Neither is she,” Laroussier replied. 
since she was here. Old men would know; 
confirm it. 

‘And you—how do you know ?” 
he, too, was changed. 

‘I know because I feel it,” he declared. ‘‘ Something 
comes back to me like a far off experience. Have you ever 
had such events in your life, Kilburn ?” asked he. 

‘*No,” I sneered, out of patience 

‘*IT have talked over and over again with that woman,” 
She liked it, offered a 


I asked, wondering if 


he resumed. ‘I wrote a play once. 
high price for it. and——" 
‘*Laroussier !"" I cried, goaded into vehemence, ‘* what 
are you talking about? Who are you, man? For God's 
sake have done with this eternal mystery!” 

He passed his hand over his forehead slowly. 

‘‘I—I don’t know!" he exclaimed; and then I thought 
it was time to consult a physician. My friend's welfare 
was too great to me 

** But she knew,” 
street where Charcot lived. 

‘ Yes,” thought I, ‘‘ but secrets are buried forever some- 
Rouse yourself, and be like us of the 


Laroussier added, as we turned into the 


times. old man, 
present day 
He smiled wanly. It cut me to the soul 
Ten days afterward he died—God rest him!—of rupture 


of the heart. I have never found out his past. 
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Edmund J. Myer at Buffalo.—Edmund J. Myer, who 
has been holding his summer school for teachers and sing- 
ers at: Buffalo, N. Y., has had a very successful season, 
numbering in his classes pupils from several different 
States. The following lectures have been given with vocal 
illustration 

The Evolution of the Vocal Art. 

The First Principles of Tone Production. 

Automatic Breath Control Through Flexible Position and 
Action. 

High Placing and Low Resonance. 

Articulation and the Elocution of Singing. 

Emotional or Self Expression the True Motor Power of 
the Voice. 

Interpretation of Songs. 

Among those who have attended from a distance are 
Mrs. May L. Silva, Savannah, Ga.; Miss Ada Reefy, 
Elyria, Ohio; Mr. Walter Blair, Corning, N. Y.; Miss Kate 
E. Grady, Savannah, Ga.; Mr. Fay E. Kutscher, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs. Helen M. Gunther, Sedalia, Mo.: Mrs. 
Cora Foster, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Miss Florence Brown, 
Corning, N. Y.; Mrs. Evangeline Decker, Montour Falls, 
N. Y.; Miss May Blair, Wellsboro, Pa.; Miss Lottie Neil- 


son, Jackson, Tenn. 
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OTTO LOHSE, 
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Address until September (when Mr. Lohse returns to the United 


States): 
" Kloster Allee 10, HAMBURG, Germany. 





CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 


240 ROSCOE STREET. 





WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


LECTURES, 1897-98: 
‘Unpublished Interviews with Great Musicians.”’ 
“Contemporary Music and Musicians in England.”’ 

Limited engagements in America until May, when 

return London dates will be filled. Address 

FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau, 

Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 








CEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Principal Baritone 


Hallé Orchestra, Scottish Orchestra, Royal Opera, 
rarden: Chicago Orchestra, World's Fair, 
Cincinnati Festival, 1802, &’c., &¢, 


Engaged for the coming Worcester Festival. For terms, dates, &c., 
address AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Will accept a few pupils in singing. 
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QUINTANO, 


Solo Violinist. 
(ALSO ENSEMBLE.) 
Graduate Royal Italian Conservatory, Naples. Pupil of Dvorak. 
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Though the proposal to dissolve the Richard Wagner hetnstesten | 
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at members had dropped out during the year. the present membership 
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cents. 
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attempt to be of use. 


NTONIN DVORAK will once more guide and | 
direct the destinies of the National Conserva- | 

| tory of Thurber—we mean of Music—on Seventeenth | 
street. This reminds us of the story of the minister 
who prayed God to guide and direct, and was told by 
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Browning societies, Shelley societies and all | 


elie misleading and pernicious where they | 


_DAMROSCH’S BAD WAGNER PER- 
FORMANCES. 


ERHAPS the Union Traction Company, of 
Philadelphia, is not as unmusical as its title 





;sounds. This company carries the go-d folk of 
Philadelphia to and from Willow Grove, where 

ith his 
so-called Symphony Society orchestra. But the 


| Union Traction Company is far from satisfied with 
| the results, and as young Mr. Damrosch is personally 
| paid $375 a week for conducting, the company, to put 
| it mildly, has ‘‘ kicked " and a certain friend of young 
| Mr. Damrosch has resigned from the board of 
| directors, so the chances of the juvenile conductor's 
| playing at Willow Grove next summer are exceed- 
| ingly slim. 
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THE BERLIN, GERMANY, Branch Office of Jas! , member of his flock to pray for strength—he would | 
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Thomas. 
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Beacon Street. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—2048 Chestnut Street. 
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need it badly in this life. 


strong man at the head of her meandering institu- | 


tion, not one to guide and direct! 


HERE did Mr. Frank Damrosch receive his 
musical education ? we are asked. Mr. Dam- 
rosch had a piano store in Denver, Col., and through 
the position attained by his brother Walter he secured 
work here in various small societies, and with an 
ambition as laudable as it was speculative he gradu- 
ally acquired the present dubious standing, for the 
conductors, composers, teachers, &c., of music do 
not graduate from piano stores nor from sheet music 
counters, as is the case with another so-called musical 
authority in a nearby city. who, like Frank Dam- 
rosch, has succeeded in imposing himself, through 
pull, persuasion and impudence, into a position which 
he will not be able to maintain the moment his 
claims are investigated. Both of these men will, at 
the proper time, be challenged to demonstrate their 
teal musical worth, and that time is not far distant. 
The trouble is that our people are far too good 
natured and they permit themselves to be handled 
like infants for the perpetration of individual schemes 
that are absolutely without artistic merit, and hence 
the European world is accustomed to view all our 
artistic efforts with ridicule. Imagine a piano dealer 
leading the chorus of an art society in Vienna and 
directing the public school system of that city. 
Imagine a sheet music clerk of Frankfort or Dresden 
controlling the musical functions of a great local art 
institute! When are we to put an end to char- 
latanism ? 


“REGGIE” AS A LITERARY MAN, 


NOWING well its various sources, paternities, 
&c., we have ceased calling attention to the 
fact that Reginald De Koven’s music is not original 
in idea, color, treatment. But we do protest against 
his being accepted seriously, or even comically, as a 
writer on musical topics. The World was dull enough 
and vulgar enough last year without De Koven’s 
dreary, machine-made lucubrations masking as criti- 
cism. His English is uncouth, lumbersome, cumber- 
some and disconnected; his knowlege of music not 
even elementary and his opinions, when not the echo 
of the press room of the opera house, puerile and 
absurd. 

But Mr. De Koven’s ambitions are not confined to 
the bulky columns of the World. He would become 
a magazine essayist, and a recent article on comic 
opera demonstrated how much of the comic dwelt in 
his mental make-up while treating a subject of which 
he is absolutely ignorant. 
Cosmopolitan allows him to contribute some stupid 
remarks about ‘‘Music Halls and Popular Songs,” 
remarks that show an appalling ignorance, an igno- 
rance that, like Richard Harding Davis’, must have 
been congenital, for it certainly could not have been 
acquired. 

The composer of O Promise Me says nothing about 
Gastaldon’s Forbidden Music, and yet it once was 
popular, chiefly popular through his embalming its 
theme in his Robin Hood. Is Mr. De Koven again 
to be chief music critic of the Wor/d, and if so, what 
is the nature of his ‘‘pull’’? We hear it whispered 
that a promising literary light and Pulitzer’s shadow, 
young Mr. Brisbane, is emulative of the social honors 
heaped on the De Kovens, and so, you see, one 
hand washes the other, and the public is the suf- 
ferer! 


Mrs. Thurber needs a | 


| Wagner, and being a cultured board, objected more 
| to the manner of interpretation than to the music 
| itself. Young Mr. Damrosch conducts Wagner badly, 
and the musical minded of the guiding spirits of the 
Union Traction Company are aware of that fact, 
hence the ruction. 

Even in his newly adopted home, even in Phila- 
delphia, young Mr. Damrosch is being found out! 


WITHOUT ETIQUETTE. 


MONG the higher cultivated arts it is univer- 
sally admitted that no one enlists so large or so 
enthusiastic a body of disciples as that of music. If 
with a random pencil you seek to estimate the pro- 
fessional ranks of musiciansin this country as differ- 
ing from those of painters, sculptors or other artists, 
the overwhelming majority of the music world will 
cause other figures to fall to a depressing minimum. 
The musical body is enormous, and in its mighty 
numbers and artistic power should prove a very 
tower of strength were forces sympathetically di- 
rected to the proper issue. But here comes the point. 
Musical forces here are not massed, they are disin- 
tegrated, and that certain amount of interdepen- 
dence with the due amount of esprit de corps, which 
should furnish durable backbone and dignity to the 
profession, are fast dissolving into an individual 
selfishness, which sees no honor or glory beyond the 
horizon of one human entity and one only. 

It is each man for himself in music, and exactly as 
doctors differ and the patient dies, so do musicians 
differ and the student dies, with this one distinction 
in circumstances, that, where the differing doctors 
will draw the line at abusing and depreciating each 
other, the musician will stop nowhere, but will 
quickly and openly declare that his brother is just 
as great a fool as he imagines him to be. 

For it has come to this in the process of disinteg- 
ration in the ranks of music. Esprit de corps is a 
fable, but even ordinary etiquette has been lost 
sight of. In the fierce egoistic struggle men forget 
to assume the virtue they have not, and no longer 
make even a paltry pretense of respecting or believ- 
ing in any other musician on the habitable globe but 
themselves. This especially applies to teachers; 
but then how many musicians, even virtuosi, are not 
teachers? The lack of scruple pervades, leaving a 
blot on the profession of music where other profes- 
sions in this regard can put forward an entirely 
clean page. 

It is time for the respect of the clan by other pro- 





And now the September | 





fessions that teachers of music should learn to simu- 
late a certain respect and confidence for their 
brethren who do not think as they do. Teachers of 
music—above all teachers of singing—have become 
shamefully reckless and unscrupulous on this score. 
Their methods are shorn of decency. What other 
profession could hold together and maintain any 
prestige which blackballed its members and sought 
to rob them of all merit to an indiscriminate outside 
public? None. Music is holding together, but 
where will be its prestige and where can there be 
any possible respect from members of other pro- 
fessions for a body of individuals working in one 
groove who have not even a semblance of respect for 
each other ? 

An old-time patient of many physicians will at last 
go to some particular doctor whose plan of treat- 
ment is about to annul everything which has been 
done before him. He will believe the patient has 
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been incompetently treated, but he is not goingto PRINCE ALBERT HAS 


say so. He will not say ‘‘ No wonder you area wreck 
in health; Dr. Thisor Dr. That with whom you have 
been knows nothing.” According to etiquette the 
new physician will pursue his own course and keep 
his mouth shut upon any opinion regarding his 
brethren unless it can be a commendatory one. 

The same with a lawyer. Take him your affairs 
that have passed through many lawyers’ hands and 
are yet in a muddle. He may undertake to clear 
them, but you will never find him undertaking to 
remark that the reason things had become topsy- 
turvy was because the other members of his profes- 
sion did not know their business. At least with 
these other professions, whatever they may think or 
feel, esprit de corps is rarely forgotten, and the 
etiquette which presents a dignified showing to the 
world and which keeps men on a ground of smooth 
social respect is never ignored by a professional 
episode. 

But take the teacher of singing. 
bad order. ‘‘Of course you can’t sing,” 
teacher. ‘‘How could you sing? You've been with 
Signor X. and Madame B. No wonder your voice is 
ruined. Signor X. knows no more about the voice 
than a muskrat, and as for Madame B. she ought to 
be locked up to prohibit her doing one hour’s more 
mischief with any unfortunate singer.” 

They don’t even stop here, having used the terms 
fraud,” “impostor” and ‘‘ignoramus” freely. One 
professional will seek to go back to the school days 
of another to prove that that other could by no pos- 
sibility know anything of what he or she proposed to 
teach. ‘‘All the study so-and-so ever did,” they will 
tell you, ‘‘was done in Ohio. He spent exactly one 
month in France and Germany, and now he poses as 
a teacher of European training.” The individual 
who speaks may happen to have studied nowhere at 
all; but that is either not known or forgotten in the 
sweeping force of an attack without resistance. 

One might as well try to curb the flux of the tide 
as to curb the influx of methods. Methods have run 
beyond count, since there are hardly three teachers 
in New York to-day who would admit that they 
taught exactly alike. They have each (according to 
themselves) super-finished, adapted or modified some 
handed down method of reputation until they can 
claim it as theirown unique monopoly. This and its 
miserable train of perplexity may not be ended, but 
the scandalous discourtesy which exists in the abuse 
cast by one teacher on the other can and should be 
ended. Let each one hug his method in peace, say- 
ing all he choses in its praise, but avoiding invidious 
comparison with his brethren and under no circum- 
stance attempting under the cloak of professional 
license to make depreciatory personal allusion. 

The wonder frequently is that there are not more 
suits for slander, for what actionable stories might 
not many a student bring from one studio to another? 
But the atmosphere has grown so vitiated that, in lieu 
of dignified resentment, musicians are getting satis- 
fied to ‘‘take it out” one against the other, and tit 
for tat is a little musical game played continuously 
for the edification of a large slice of the population 
upon whose faces surprise and sarcasm are rapidly 
read. 

The victimization of the pupil is one of the hardest 
phases of the case. They stand in the position to 
lose faith, hope and charity. Who or where are they 
to believe when among hundreds each one will de- 
clare himself only right in his method, and yet all 
differ? What can they hope for in such a thicket of 
uncertainty ? How can they feel charitably disposed 
ina community where each one tears the other's 
reputation to shreds ? 


Your voice is in 
says the 


There seems little outlook for making fast their 
faith or hope. Here they must simply rely on their 
own intuition,-and sift among the myriads till they 
find whereon they think they may pin belief. But 
their charity could be left them undisturbed. They 
should not be subjected to the vicious example of 
hearing every other teacher but the one in imme- 
diate charge accused of everything ruinous and 
fraudulent. 

The whole evil hinges on etiquette. Bigots of 
methods cannot change their views nor stifle their 
jealousies. But they can make good manners bridle 
their tongues, and by so doing can help to build up 
a vastly needed prestige. 


| in all probability is in no kindly mood with himself. 


MADE ANOTHER SLIP. | 


Fondness for a Singer Excites the Queen Mother’s 
Disapproval. 


DIVA WAS BIDDEN TO OSBORNE. 


Princely Favor Becarme Known She 


Was Not Received. 


When 


Hap ProceepeD TO THE IsLE OF WIGHT IN THE QUEEN'S 
YacuT In COMPANY WITK THE PrRINCE—RETURNEI 
WITH A Suip’s Orricer—History OF THE PRINCE'S 
FRIENDSHIP FOR THE TALENTED SINGER. 


(By Cable to the Daily 7Telegraph.) 

Lonpon, August 25.—I have been placed in exclusive 
possession of the facts of a scandal which concerns two of | 
the most exalted personages of the British Empire. These 
are no other than Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the 
Prince of Wales. While for obvious reasons I cannot | 
quote my authorities, I can only say that the story has 
reached me through the medium of a member of the 
Prince’s personal suite. So far, knowledge of the affair has | 
been confined to a few of the royal household. | 

For some years past H. R. H. has been making an appar- 
ent effort to prove that the amiable weaknesses which | 
formed no small proportion of the history and incidents of | 
his youth have been either subdued or eliminated by ad- | 
vancing years. Britons were congratulating themselves on | 
having a model husband and irreproachable father for their 
prospective king. Even the ultra-radical newspapers here 
were forced to admit that for some time the Prince's con- 
duct has been of an exemplary nature. The fierce white 
light which beats upon a throne revealed nothing to which 
the moralist could take exception, or from which the pro- 
fessional anti-monarchist could extract a damning moral. 

H. R.. H. has proven the wisdom of the old adage that 
what is bred in the bone will come out in the flesh, and as 
a consequence the Prince is in hot water with his royal 
mamma, the Princess, the latter’s personal following, and 


Two months ago a diva, who shall be nameless, began to 
receive tokens of royal favor. These same tokens took the 
form of commands to sing at social functions, at which the 
Prince was invariably present; luncheons with the Prince 
and Princess, costly gifts and booming from newspapers 
that are known to be in close touch with H. R. H 

Society said nothing, or, if it did comment on the affair, 
its utterances never reached the ears of the public. Never- 
theless veiled ‘‘on dits” began to appear in one or two of 
the journals which are not averse to criticising matters of 
the court. But, on the whole, the public knew little or 
nothing of the marked friendship which the Prince exhibited 
for the diva. 

The explosion, which was of a muffled order, took place 
about a week ago. It came about in this wise: Thanks to 
the influence of the Prince, the diva received a ‘*command’ 
to sing before the Queen at Osborne, the summer residence 
of Her Majesty in the Isle of Wight. The songstress 
reached Portsmouth about 4p. m. At the railroad station 
one of the Prince’s carriages was awaiting her. 
driven, not to the pier from whence the steamer starts for 
the Isle of Wight, but to the dock in the navy yard that is 
used exclusively for the embarkation of royal personages. 
There one of the launches belonging to the Queen’s yacht 
The launch took the diva to the yacht 


She was 


Osborne was lying. 
that was moored off Southsea. On board was the Prince. 
He welcomed the songstress effusively. The Princess was 
not present, and the diva was shown to the suite of rooms 
that are Her Royal Highness’ exclusive quarters. 

It is said that on the very day on which the diva was ex- 
pected at Osborne the Queen had been put in possession of 
facts relative to the platonic flirtation that existed between 
her son and the prima donna. The information, it is 
asserted, came from an absolutely authentic source, and 





the stern old ruler was correspondingly outraged. Her | 
ruffled dignity was not smoothed by the fact that one of | 
her yachts had been used for furthering the friendship of 
the pair. 

When the diva reached Osborne she was told point blank 
that Her Majesty refused to receive her. When royalty 
acts in this wise the situation has to be accepted willy nilly. 
The Queen went further than that. She ‘‘requested” the | 
Prince to attend her forthwith, and make arrangements for | 
passing the night at Osborne. By all accounts his evening 
there was not of the most pleasant order. 

The diva, tearful and indignant, was escorted back to 
Portsmouth by one of the officers of the Osborne. The 
next day it was given out that a sudden indisposition had 
prevented the Queen from receiving the diva. 

But the facts are as here given. STANLEY JONES. 


ND for such an evanescent, such a paltry thing 
as royal favor does a talented American singer 
forget her womanhood and truckle for notice! 
Some weeks ago we called attention to the fact | 
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| that singing for the Queen of England was in itself no 


patent of talent. Many mediocre singers, American 
and otherwise, have sung for the good, royal old 
lady, who so firmly grasps the sceptre of Great 
Britain. Yet ninety-nine out of a hundred singers 
would sacrifice their fortune, even their name, for 
such a chance of self-advertising. 

How silly, how weak! A good honest hand-clap 
from a paying audience in her native land is a better 
standard of artistic excellence than all the tokens of 
imperial favor. We are very, very sorry if there is 
any truth in the above letter—very sorry, we repeat, 
as the American singer mentioned is perfectly well 
known to have so far escaped scandal. 

Perhaps the affair has been exaggerated 
Epirors MusICAL COURIER. ] 


Let us 


hope so. 


SYMPHONIC EVASIONS. 

WO extracts from Boston daily papers are worthy 
of reproduction to prove how great the influence 
of Keith is upon the editorial opinion of the Boston 
press. Mr. Keith understands his business, and this 

one incident gives the key to his success 

(Boston Herald, August 2%.) 

And while Iam on vaudeville matters, here is an editorial com- 
ment from THE MUSICAL COURIER for August 18 which may interest 


—and rile—Bostonians 
“ At Keith's vaudeville houses in Boston and New York members 


| of the Symphony Orchestra are playing, and are announced as the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. This kind of business naturally puts 
an end to the desire of the better class of people of New York to at- 
tend the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and if it is 
based on any pecuniary arrangements between Mr. Keith, who is 
able to pay, and the manager of the Symphony Orchestra, who seems 
to be busy attending to the fortunes of Melba, that arrangement 
should be nullified at once, for it is not in consonance with the dig 
nity of the Symphony Orchestra 

“What has Mr. Paurto say tothis? It cannot harmonize with his 
artistic nature to have his men playing in vaudeville shows, besides 
cheapening the name of his great organization.” 

That is a pitiful combination of misstatement and bad taste. In 
the first place they are not, nor ever have been, announced as the 
“Boston Symphony Orchestra,” but as the “Boston Symphony 
Players,"' or “* Members of the “ Boston Symphony Orchestra.’ 

In the second place they have never appeared but at the Boston 
house, so if New York music lovers could have their taste for the 
unrivaled work of the Boston Symphony Orchestra so easily 
dulled, why, they have not yet had the opportunity to avail them- 
selves of the dulling process 

Evidently the writer of that editorial has never visited Mr 
Keith's Boston house, and has no idea that the very people who 
attend the Symphony concerts are patrons of that beautiful theatre 
which is one of the show places of Boston, and that in appearing 
there the members of the orchestra are really appearing before their 
own public 

This is by no arrangement between the managers of Keith's and 
the manager of the Symphony Orchestra, andif Mr. Paur has any 
feeling ia the matter at all it is probably one of congratulation that 
his men are so well placed insummer. The arrangement is between 
Keith and the individual musicians who appear, and it is certainly 
more dignified than playing at summer hotels for their board, as so 
many in the past have had to doin order to get through the vaca- 
tion. Moreover, in really musical countries, members of the best 
musical organizations play in beer gardens, just as members of the 
Symphony Orchestra are glad to do at the annual series of Pop 
concerts. 

A Boston man who read THE MUSICAL COURIER comments said 
yesterday : “1 will wager that the writer is one of the men who is 
eternally carping on educating the masses in good music, and yet 
when it is being done does not recognize the good work.” 

The patronage of Keith's, in addition to its smart Boston element, 
is largely, at the matinées, suburban, and as the selections played by 
the members of the orchestra, while popular in tone, are admirably 
selected, Mr. Keith is doing a good work of a two-edged sort, in 
keeping the musicians well employed in summer, and giving his vis- 
How successful the move has proved, 
and how popular with the men, may be judged by the way the public 
receives them, and by the fact that next summer it is likely that 


iting patronage good music 


twice as many of the orchestra will appear 


(Boston Traveller, August %.) 

The New York MUSICAL COURIER, in noting the fact that members 
of the Symphony Orchestra are playing at Keith's Theatre in this 
city, and “are announced as the Boston Symphony Orchestra,” 
sagely opines that “this kind of business natu’ally puts an end to 
the desire of the better class of people in New York to attend con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and if itis based on any 
pecuniary arrangements between Mr. Keith, who is able to pay, and 
the manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who seems to be 
busy attending to the fortunes of Melba, that arrangement should 
be nullified at once, for it is not in consonance with the dignity of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra."" THE COU+ IER also asks: “ What 
has Mr. Paurto say tothis? It cannot harmonize with his artistic 
nature to have his men playing in vaudeville shows, besides cheapen- 
ing the name of his great organization.” 

If Mr. Paur deigned to answer so trivial a diatribe as this he 
would probably make some remark not at all creditable to its au- 
thor. Such talk isarrant nonsense. The orchestra is not announced 
as “the Boston Symphony,” but members of that organization 
They are not disgraced by playing at Keith's, whose audiences are 
composed to a considerable extent of ladies and gentlemen who are 
the equal in every way of those who compose the audiences at the 
Symphony. Isit less dignified to perform in this beautiful theatre, 
at good salaries, than to play at summer hotels for board wages, or 
in beer gardens—as the members of the Symphony have to do in 
order to make a living the year round? Do not the members of the 
best musical organizations of Europe perform in the beer gardens? 

How could Mr. Paur stop the playing at Keith's? It is by an ar- 
rangement with individual players, not with the managers or direct- 
ors. It would be a difficult matter to coerce these musicians, as 
suggested 
tion of the masses.” 


Our musical critics are always harping on “the educa- 
The presence of the Symphony players at 






























Keith’s is entirely in this direction. This is enough on this subject, 
unless, perhaps, I yield to the temptation to call THE MUSICAL 
COURIER writer an ass. 


It is only necessary to read carefully the quotation 
taken from THE MusICAL CouRIER to observe the 
willful misinterpretation given to the statement. 
Where is the bad taste? Cam it harmonize with Mr. 
Paur’s ideas of musical esthetics to find his men 
playing at Keith’s Vaudeville ? Oh, Keith’s public 
is the same that attends the Boston Symphony con- 
certs! We were under the impression that the Sym- 
phony public was in Europe, at Bar Harbor, on other 
New England coasts, in the Yosemite, &c., and 
now we learn that the Symphony audience is at 
Keith’s. The schools and colleges have vacations 
during July and August, andthe Symphony students 
were supposed to be in the country, but here they 
are being educated at Keith’s. Infact, the shrewd 
Mr. Keith can command a reversal of physical facts 
through the columns of the Boston papers, and if he 
will increase his advertising contracts he will get 
public opinion educated to the gospel of vaudeville 
to such a degree that the Boston Symphony man- 
agement will be compelled to give its concerts, con- 
tinual performances of course, in Keith’s circuit. 
That would be the final conclusion if the Boston 
papers are to be considered correct. 

The fact is that the business management of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra must be held responsible 
for the annual blunders of that superb organization. 
No members of the orchestra should be permitted to 
do anything else than what Mr. Kneisel and his 
quartet, Mr. Adamowski and his quartet do. They 
should all be placed upon the same artistic level, 
and that must be done to maintain the esprit de 
corps, which has helped to bring the orchestra to its 
great perfection. The Boston papers can find no de- 
cent excuse even in the interests of Keith’s, for per- 
mitting Boston Symphony artists to play at Keith's, 
as the writer of the original article and of this reply 
heard them, for performances of that kind deteriorate 
the play and injure the entire scheme by depreci- 
ating the character of the life work of the player. 
Keith's is Keith's and is not the Boston Symphony, 
and there is no education in playing with a dozen 
men extracts of the Mikado tothe ‘‘very people who 
attend the Symphony concerts,” as the Hera/d so 
absurdly puts it. If those people can be satisfied 
with such music played by a handful of men the 
work of the Boston Symphony orchestra all these 
years goes for naught. 

At present the management of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orckestra is interested in Melba, and every- 
thing will be sacrificed to Melba, and if this does not 
cease the concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House 
the coming season will represent the greatest losses 
yet entailed, whereas if properly managed the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra could be 
made the greatest musical events of the time in this 
city—but not on the basis laid down by the Boston 
Herald and the Boston 7raveller. That kind of pro- 
vincialism kills art, for among other things it means 
the sacrifice of art for the sake of an ‘‘ad.” 





RS. THURBER still adheres to the promulga- 
tion of the fable that her National College is 
the only institution that is empowered by Congress 
to issue degrees of Doctor of Music and diplomas, 
and she forgets all the while that Dr. Eberhard— 
Doctor Eberhard—of this city, who conducts the 
Grand Conservatory, has been doing all this long 
since without asking Congress, or the State Legis- 
lature or the Board of Aldermen, or the Police Com- 
missioners, or the Board of Health. 

The fact is that there is not one decent, self- 
respecting musician who would so degrade himself 
as to make use of degrees conferred by these col- 
leges or conservatories, some of which, however, are 
guided by persons of such a degree of intelligence as 
to prevent their adoption of this superannuated sys- 
tem of buncombe advertising. Mrs. Thurber and 
Dr. Eberhard are at full liberty to make themselves 
the laughing stock of American musicians, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that all the good done 
through the efforts of Mr. Joseffy must necessarily 
be neutralized by the nonsense published by his 
business chief; for it is absurd, at this period of 
American musical life, for anyone to view with 
seriousness or complacency the foolishness which 
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A SEMINARY FOR Music CRITICS. 


ES, it was indeed a hot, sultry afternoon and as 
the class settled down to stolid work, even Mr. 
Quelson shifted impatiently at the blackboard, where 
he was trying to explain to a young pupil from 
Missouri that Beethoven did not write The Mount 
of Olives for Park & Tilford, but for Thurber, 
& Co. It was no use, however; the pupil had 
been brought up in a delicatessen foundry and saw 
everything musical from the comestible viewpoint. 
The sun blazed through the open oriel windows at 
the western end of the large hall. and the class in- 
wardly rebelled at its task and thought of cool, green, 
grottoes with heated men frantically falling over the 
home plate, while the multitude belched bravos as 
Teddy McCorkle made three bases. Instead of the 
national game the class was wrestling with figured 
bass and the artof descant. and again it groaned 
aloud. 

Mr. Quelson faced his pupils. In his eyes were 
thirsty tears, but he must do his duty. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” he suavely said, ‘‘the weather is 

certainly trying, but remember this is examination 
day, and next week you, that is some of you, will go 
out into the great world to face its cares, to wrestle 
for its prizes, to put forth your strength against the 
strength of men;in a word to become critics of 
music, and to represent this semina y, wherein you 
have imbibed so much generous and valuable 
learning.” 
He paused, and the class which had pricked up its 
ears at the word ‘‘imbibe” settled once again to 
listen in gloomy silence. Their dignified preceptor 
continued. 

‘*And now, gentlemen of the Brahms Institute, I 
hasten to inform you that the examining committee 
is without and is presently to be admitted, Let me 
conjure you to keep your heads; let me beg of you to 
do yourself justice. Surely, after five years of con- 
stant, sincere and earnest study, you will not backslide, 
you will not, in the language of the great Captain 
Anson, make any muffs.” Professor Quelson looked 
about him and beamed benignly. He had made a 
delicate joke, and it was not lost, for most sonorously 
the class chanted, ‘‘He’s a jolly good fellow,” and 
in most modern harmonies. Their professor looked 
gratified and bowed. Then he tapped a bell, which 
sounded the triad of B flat minor, and the doors at 
the eastern end of the hall parted asunder and the 
the examining committee solemnly entered. 

* . * 
It was an august looking gang. Two music critics 
from four of the largest cities of the country com- 
prised the board of examination, with a president 
selected by common vote. This president was the 
distinguished pianist and literator, Dr. Larry Nap- 
kin, and his sarcastic glare at the pupils gave every 
man Jack the nervous shivers. Funereally the nine 
men filed by and took their seats on the platform, 
Dr. Napkin occupying with Mr. Quelson the dais, on 
which stood a grand piano. 
There was a brief pause, but pregnant with 
anxiety. Mr. Quelson, all smiles, handed Dr. Nap- 
kin a long list of names, and the committee fanned 
itself and thought of the Tannhduser-Busch overture 
which it had listened to so attentively in the Wagner 
coaches that brought it to Brahms Institute. 
The only man of the party who seemed out of 
humor was Mr. Blink, who grumbled to his neighbor 
that the name of the seminary was in bad taste. It 
should have been called the Chopin Retreat or the 
Paderewski Home, but Brahms—pooh! 
Dr. Napkin arose, put on a pair of ponderous spec- 
tacles, and grinned malevolently at his hearers. 


COURIER. 


gin with a story. Once upon a time a certain young 
man, full of the conviction that he was a second 
Liszt, sought out Thalberg, when that great pian- 
ist——” 

‘*Great pianist!”’ whispered Blink, sardonically. 

‘*Yes, I said great pianist—greater than all your 
Joseffys, your Paderewkis, your——” 

‘*T protest, Mr. President,” said Mr. Blink, rising 
to his feet; at the same time a pink flush rose to his 
cheek. ‘‘I protest. We have not come here to com- 
pare notes about pianists, but to examine this class.” 

The class giggled, but respectfully and in a per- 
fect major accord. Dr. Napkin grew black in the 
face. Turning to Mr. Quelson he said: 

‘*Either I am president or I am not, Mr. Quelson.” 

That gentleman looked very much embarrassed. 

‘Oh, of course, doctor, of course; Mr. Blink was 
carried away, you know—carried away by his profes- 
sional enthusiasm—no offense intended, I am sure, 
Mr. Blink.” 

By this time Mr. Blink had been pulled down in 
his seat by Mr. Sanderson, the critic of the Skyrocket, 
and order was restored. 

The class seemed disappointed as Dr. Napkin pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘AsI was saying when interrupted by my 
Wagnerian associate, the young man went to Thal- 
berg and played an original composition called the 
Tornado Galop. It was written exclusively for the 
black keys, and a magnificent e/issando, if I do flatter 
myself, ended the piece most brilliantly. Thalberg 
—it was in the year '57, if I remember aright.” 

‘‘ You do,” remarked the class in pleasing tune. 

‘Thank you, gentlemen, I see dates are not your 
weak point, Thalberg remarked—”’ 

‘‘ For God's sake give us a rest on Thalberg!” said 
the irrepressible Blink. 

‘A rest, yes, a fermata if you wish,” retorted the 
doctor, and the witticism was received with a yell, 
in the Doric mode. You see Rheinberger had not 
quite sapped the sense of humor of Mr. Quelson’s 
young acolytes. 

Considerably pleased with himself Dr. 
continued: 

‘*Thalberg said to the young man, ‘ Honored sir, 
there is too much wind in your work, give your Tor- 
nado more earth and less air.’ Now the point of this 
amiable criticism is applicable to your work now and 
in the future. Give your readers little wind but 
much soil. Do not indulge in fine writing but facts, 
facts, facts!" Here the speaker paused and glanced 
severly at his colleagues, who awoke with a start. 
The ear of the music critic is very keen and long 
practice enables him to awaken at the precise 
moment the music ceases. 

Then Dr. Napkin announced that the examinations 
would begin, and again from a tapped bell sounded 
the triad of B flat minor. The class looked unhappy, 
and the young fellow from Missouri burst into tears. 
For a moment a wave of hysterical emotion surged 
through the hall, and there being so much tempera- 
ment present it seemed as if a crisis was at hand. 
Mr. Quelson rose to the occasion. Crying aloud in a 
massive voice, he asked: 

‘*Gentlemen, give me the low pitch A!” 

Instantly the note was sounded; even the weeping 
pupil hummed it through his tears, and a panic was 
averted by the coolness of a massive brain fertile in 
expedients. 

The committee, now thoroughly awake, looked 
gratified, and the examination began. 


* 
” = 


Napkin 


After glancing through the list, Dr. Napkin called 
aloud: 

‘‘Mr. Hogwin, will you please tell me the date of 
the death of Verdi?” 

‘‘Don’t let him jolly you, Hoggy, old boy,” sang 
the class in an immaculate minor key. The doctor 
was aghast, but Mr. Quelson took the part of his 
school. He argued that the question was a mislead- 
ing one. They wrangled passionately over this, and 
Blink finally declared that if Verdi was not dead he 
ought to be. This caused a small riot, which was 
appeased by the class singing the Anvil Chorus. 


- 
x * 


‘*Well, I give in, Mr. Quelson; perhaps my friend 
Blink would like to put a few questions.” Dr. Nap- 
kin fanned himself vigorously with an old and treas- 
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a criticism of his ‘passionate octave playing in 
plaid pants.” Mr. Blink arose and took the list. 

“I see here,” he said, ‘‘the name of Beckmesser 
McGillicuddy. The name is a promising one. Wag- 
ner ever desired the Celt to be represented in his 
scheme of the universe.” 

‘*Damned obliging of him,” insinuated Mr. Smart- 
inez, of the Daily Bulge. 

‘*Gentlemen, gentlemen,” groaned poor Quelson; 
‘think of the effect on the class if this spirit of 
irreverent repartee is maintained.” 

‘Mr. Beckmesser McGillicuddy, will you please 
stand up?” requested Mr. Blink. 

“Stand up Gilly! Stand up Gilly and show him 
what you are. Don’t be afraid, Gilly; we will see 
you through,” chanted the class with an amazing 
volume of tone and in lively rhythms. 

The young man arose. He was 6 feet 8, witha 
17 waist and a 12% neck. Yet he looked intelligent. 
The class watched him eagerly, and the Missouri 
member, now thoroughly recovered, whistled the 
Fate motif from Carmen, and McGillicuddy looked 
grateful. 

‘*You wish to become a music critic, do you not ?” 
inquired Mr. Blink, patronizingly. 

‘‘ What do you think I’m here for ?” asked the stu- 
dent in firm, cool tones. 

‘Tell me, then, did Wagner ever wear paper col- 
lars ?” 

‘*Celluloid ’ was the quick answer, and the class 
cheered. Mr. Quelson looked unhappy, and Smart- 
inez sneered in a minor but audible key. 

**Good,” said Mr. Blink. ‘You'll do. Would 
any of my colleagues care to question this young 
and promising applicant, who appears to me to have 
thoroughly mastered modern music. 

Little Mr. Slehbell arose, and the class again trem- 
bled. They had read his How to See Music Al- 
though a Dvaf Mute, and they knew that there were 
questions it it that could knock them out. The 
critic secured the list, and after hunting up the letter 
K he coughed gently and asked: 

‘‘Mr. Krap is here, I hope ?” 

‘*Get into line, Billy Krap; get into line, Billy. 
Give him as good as he gives , a; so fall into line, 
Billy Krap.” ; 

This was first sung by the class with antiphonal 
responses, then with a fugued finale, and Mr. Sleh- 
bell was considerably impressed. 

‘‘I must say,” he began, ‘‘even if you do not 
become shining lights as music critics, you are cer- 
tainly qualified tc become members of the American 
Opera Company—I mean of Mr. Grau’s organization. 
Dear me! how time flies. Of course I allude to 
Walter Damrosch’s troupe. But where is Mr. Krap? 
—a Bohemian, I should say from his name.” 

«Isn't Slehbell hell on philology ?” said Sander- 
son, and Dr. Napkin looked shocked. 

No Krap stood up, so the name of Flatbush was 
called. He, too, was absent, and Mr. Quelson 
explained in exasperated accents that these two 
were his prize pupils, but had begged off to umpire 
a game of Gregorian chant cricket down in the 
village. ‘‘ Ask for Palestrina McVickar,” said Mr. 
Quelson in an eager stage whisper. 

The new man proved to be a wild looking person, 
with hair on his shoulders, and it was noticeable 
that the class gave him no choral invitation to arise. 
He looked formidable, however, and you could have 
heard an E string snap, so intense was the silence, 

‘*Mr. McVickar, you are an American, I pre- 
sume?” 

‘*No, sir; I am an Australian, I am happy to say.” 
A slight groan was heard from the lips of an austere 
youth with a Jim Corbett pompadour. 

‘“*You may groan all you like,” said McVickar, 
fiercely; ‘‘but Fitzsimmons licked him and that 
blow in the solar plexus——” 

Mr. Slehbell raised his hands deprecatingly. 

‘*Really, young gentlemen, you seem very well 
posted on sporting mutters. What I wish to ask you 
is whether you think Dvorak’s later or American 
manner may be compared to Brahms’ second or D 
minor piano concerto period ?” 

‘‘He doesn’t know Brahms from a bull's foot,’, 
roared the class, in unison. ‘‘Ask him who struck 
Billy Patterson ?” Once more the quick eye of Mr. 
Quelson saw an impending rebellion, and quickly 
rushing among the malcontents he bundled five of 





them out of the room and returned to the platform, 
murmuring: 

‘Such musical temperaments, you know; such 
very great temperaments!” Incidentally he had rid 
himself of five of the most ignorant men of the class. 
Quelson was really very diplomatic. 


McVickar hesitated a moment after silence had 
been restored, and then answered Mr. Slehbell's 
question: 

‘* You see, sir, we are no further than Leybach and 
Auber. The name you mention is not familiar to 
me. but I can tell you all the different works of Carl 
Czerny ; and I know how to spell Mascagni.” 

‘* Heavens,” screamed Blink, and he fainted from 
fright. Beer was ordered, and aftera short piano 
solo—Czerny’s Toccato in C, from Dr. Larry Nap- 
kin—order reigned once more. The class gazed envi- 
ously at the committee as it sipped beer, and longed 
for the day when it would be free and critics of mu- 
sic. Then, Mr. Quelson said that questioning was at 
anend. He had never endeavored to inculcate 
knowledge of a positive sort in his pupils. Besides, 
what did music critics want with knowledge? They 
had Grove's Dictionary as a starter, and by carefully 
negativing every date and fact printed in it, they 
were sure to hit the truth somewhere! A ready pen 
was the thing, and he begged the committee to be 
allowed to present specimens of criticisms of imagi- 
nary concerts, written by the graduating class of 
1897. 

The request was granted, and Dr. Napkin selected 
as the reader. There was an interval of ten min- 
utes, during which the doctor played snatches of 
De Koven and Scharwenka, and the class drove its 
pen furiously. Finaily, the bell sounded, and the 
following criticisms were handed to the president, 
and read aloud while the class blushed in ruddy 
ensemble: 

AN INTERESTING EVENING. 

‘‘It was a startling sight that met the eyes of the 
musical editor of the Zvening Buzzard when he en- 
tered the DePew Opera House last night at 8:22. 
All the leading families of Mushmelon, arrayed in 
their best raiment, disported themselves in glittering 
groups, and it was almost with a feeling of disap- 
pointment that we saw the curtain arise on the seventh 
act of Faust. Of course the music and singing were 
applauded to the echo, and the principals were 
forced to bow their acknowledgments tothe gracious 
applause of the upper ten of Mushmelon. The fol- 
lowing is a list of those present,” &c. (Here follow 
names.) 


. 
* *. 


‘‘A rattling good notice that,” said one of the older 
members of the committee. Mr. Quelson hastened 
to explain that it was intended for an emergency 
notice, when the night city editor was unmusical. 
‘‘But,” he added, ‘‘here is something in a more 
superior vein.” 

Dr. Napkin read: 

How I HEARD PADEREWSKI! 

‘Of course I heard Paderewski. Let me tell you all 
about it. I had quarreled with my dear one early in 
the day over a pneumatic tire, so I determined to 
forget it and go listen to some music. 

‘* Music always soothes my nerves. 

** Does it soothe yours, gentle reader? 

‘‘T went to hear Paderewski. 

‘‘ Taking the Broadway cable car, me and my liver 
—my liver is my worst enemy; terrible things, livers; 
is life really worth the liver ?—I sat down and paid 


| my fare to a burly ruffian in a grimy uniform. 


‘*Some day I shall tell you about my adventure with 
a cable car. Dear Lord, what an adventure it was! 

‘“‘Ah, the bitter-sweet days! the long ago days 
when we were young and cabled! 

‘*But let me tell you how Paderewski played! 

‘* After Ireached my seat 4,000 women cheered. I 
was the only man in the house; but being modest, 
I stood the strain as long as I could, and then—why, 
Paderewski was bowing, and I forget all about the 
women and their enthusiasm at the sight of me. 

‘Fancy a slender-hipped orchidaceous person in 
‘pants,’ anepicene youth with Botticellian hair and 
a Nietsche walk. Fancy ten fluted figures and then 
—oh, you didn’t care what he was playing—indeed I 





mislaid my program—and then it was time to go 
home. 

‘Some day! shall give you my impressions of the 
Paderewskian technic, but to-day is a golden day, the 
violets are smiling, because God gave them perfume; 
alissome lass is in the foreground; why should | 
bother about piano, Paderewski or technic ? 

‘*Dear Lord, dear Lord—” 

_ a * 

Mr. Quelson looked interrogatively at the com- 
mittee when the doctor finished. 

‘‘The personal note, you know,” he said, ‘‘the 
note that is so valued nowadays in criticism.” 

‘Personal rubbish,” grunted the doctor, and Mr. 
Slehbell laughed joyously. 

‘*Give us one with more matter and less manner,” 
remarked Mr. Sanderson, who had quietly but none 
the less determinedly eaten up all the sandwiches 
and drunk seven bottles of beer. Mr. Oven, of the 
Morning Fowl was, as usual, fast asleep. This was 
the manner in which he composed himself. 

Mr. Quelson handed the doctor the following: 

SoL_ip MusicaL MEarT. 

‘‘The small hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club was 
crowded to listen to the polished playing of the 
Boston Squintet Club last night. It was a graciously 
inclined audience, and after Haydn, Grieg and 
Brahms had been disclosed, it departed in one of those 
frames of mind that the chronicler of musical events 
can safely denominate as happy. There were many 
reasons, which may not be proclaimed now why this 
should be thus. The first quartet, one of the 
blithest, airiest and most serene of Papa Haydn's, 
was played with absolute finish, if not with abandon. 
Its naive measures were never obsessed by the 
straining after modernity. The Grieg is hardly 
strict quartet music. It has a savor, a flavor, 
a perfume, an odor even a sturdy smell of the Nor- 
way pine and fjord; butit is lacking woefully in 
repose and euphony, and at times it verges peril- 
ously on the cacaphonous. Mr. Casnoozle and his 
gifted associates played a marvelous accord and slid 
over all the yawning tonal precipices, but, heavens, 
how they did perspire !"’ 

‘The Brahms Quartet 

‘I protest,” said Mr. Blink, hastily rising. ‘‘I've 
been insulted ever since I entered the building. 
Why, the very name of the institution is an insult 
to modern musicians! Brahms! why, good heavens, 
Brahms is only a whitewashed Hummel! And to 
think of these young minds being poisoned by such 
antique rot as Brahms’ music!” 

In a moment the committee was on its legs howl- 
ing and jabbering; poor Mr. Quelson vainly endeavor- 
ing to keep order. After ten minutes of rowing, 
during which the class sang The Night That Larry 
Was Stretched, Dr. Napkin was pushed over the 
piano and fell on the treble and hurt his lungs. The 
ncise brought to their senses the irate men, and then, 
to their consternation, they discovered that the class 
had sneaked off during the racket, and on the black- 
board was written: ‘‘Oh, we don’t know, you're 
not so critical!” 

‘‘My God,” groaned Mr. Quelson, ‘‘they have 
gone to that infernal Gregorian chant cricket match; 
wait till I get hold of that Palestrina McVickar.” 

The committee left in a bad humor on the next 
train, and the principal of Brahms Institute gave his 
class a vacation. He will do his own examining 
after this, and don’t forget that this story is a true 
one and copyrighted. 
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By WarRREN DAVENPORT. 


[Article 5, Continued.]| 

A ta discuss the matter of Calvé being a model 

vocalist would be senseless. I know not what value 
her interviews may have been to Dr. Curtis. I can only say 
that as far as her public demonstrations are concerned 
Calvé has proved to be little less than a vocal ‘‘fakir.” All 
her efforts above G—yes, F—on the fifth line of the staff 
are based upon a false location of tone. Such emissions 
are not tones, but merely sounds located in the nasal pass- 
ages and robbed thereby of all pure tonal quality—that 
vulgar, inartistic female falsette so dear to the Marchesi 
dupes, whereby the offender loses caste as a vocalist. It is 
astonishing that anyone of critical discrimination can for a 
moment tolerate, much less admire, such distortions of the 
normal action in voice production. 

Let us consider the case of Nordica, another of the 
‘‘celebrated artists” that have assisted Dr. Curtis, as he 
Says, inarriving ‘‘at the solution of the question of voice 
placing.” 

As a fair sample of this favorite vocalist's efforts, let us 
take her appearance at the last Worcester Festival, for 
which occasion she was brought over from Europe as the 
‘‘star performer,” making the voyage solely for that purpose. 

I will defer my individual criticism in this case and pre- 


sent instead the sum total of the judgment of the two | 


ablest writers whose professional duties called them to this 
festival. 

According to these authorities Nordica called forth at her 
first and second appearance the warmest praise. They 
agreed in their reviews of these occasions that her voice 


the purity of her intonation, the beauty of her upper | 
register, in fact her performance as a whole evoked the | 
most flattering commendation. 


Now such attainments, if possessed by an instrumental- 
ist, would in his art indicate a technical proficiency that 
would be a permanent and ever ready resource in the dis- 
play of his abilities; a degree of excellence from which it 
would be impossible for him to vary inthe employment 
from day to day. 

Let us see what these same critics upon the third appear- | 
ance of Nordica have to say concerning her efforts. We 
find that after having shone so brilliantly on two occasions, 
on the third occasion her voice in the upper tones was dis- 
agreeably metallic; that she sang violently out of tune; 
that the effect gained was neither pleasing nor musicianly 
to a cultivated ear or an exacting taste; in fact her singing 
was unworthy when her previous efforts were considered, 
and instead of commanding flattering commendation, 


these same writers were obliged to regard her with critical | 


commendation. 


These writers did not attempt to account, however, for 


the wide variation of the results gained upon two succeed- 
ing days; they merely stated facts. 


Now, my readers, do you know of any professional music | 


critic in this country, or in Europe, who in his reviews 


gives any logical accounting for such extraordinary varia- | 
tions in the performances of ‘‘ celebrated” vocalists, or in | 


fact singers in general ? 

Well, the reason there are no expert vocal critics is 
because the vocal art is as much a lost art to them as it is 
to physicians and the great majority of singing teachers, 
‘‘eminent” or otherwise. 

And by the way; do you remember what Charles Lunn 
said about ‘‘ professors of singing ?” 

‘These may be divided into three classes in so tar as the | 


| intonation was but one of his glaring defects. 


gree of style and a facility of execution, but in what they 
signally fail is the acquisition of the fundamental principles 
of voice production, to wit: correct location of the column 
of air and the attendant matter of voice building. 

Could this ‘‘first duty in tuition” be attended to and the 
normal action of the apparatus instituted, in the fulfillment 
of their technical resources, they would be enabled to dis- 
play with certainty and consecutive success the promptings 
of an artistic nature and to control through an intelligent 
intuition, as regards these techical resources, the fire and 
passion of an inspired musical soul, rather than decapitate 
such powers through an inability to correctly use their 
instrument. 

I have heard Nordica do some of the most direful vocal 
work upon the operatic stage, to the extent that she would 
sing distressingly flat, off the pitch for a whole act even, and 
was apparently unconscious of the fact. 

Now here are the four most prominent female vocalists 
that have appeared upon our stage for the past five or more 
years, and yet no two of them have anything in common as 
regards a method of voice production, and not one of them 
presents in their efforts the least evidence of having been 
properly trained as regards tone placing and voice build- 
ing. 

And yet these are the models that have been of so much 
moment in assisting Dr. Curtis to arrive at the solution of 
the question of voice placing, as presented in his volume 
after many years of study upon his part. 
| Dr, Curtis quotes Maurel also as one of the ‘‘ celebrated 

artists.” Now, Maurel in his palmiest days was a bad 
|, vocalist. Inherently he was vocally well endowed, and 
| had his voice been properly trained it would have been of 
exceptional value, for it was naturally full and of excellent 
|. quality. Aisthetically he was an artist, singing with ex- 
pression and exhibiting many admirable traits. 

His vocal method was, however, a corrupt one, and he 
| was, therefore, to the critical ear always badly handicapped, 
for with his powerful voice and his fire and enthusiasm he 
made sad work vocally with whatever fell to his roles. 
Mark me, 
this was in his prime. For many years now he has been a 
| vocal wreck—a mere ‘‘ fake” as far as singing is concerned. 
Well, if such assistance is the kind that has fallen to the 
| doctor's lot in collating his volume it is not to be wondered 
at that he has failed to prevent anything that logically ap- 





proaches a correct method of voice placing and voice | 


building. 
The fact is, in my opinion, that Dr. Curtis has shown in 
his exposition of his opinions that he is wanting in sufficient 


discriminating powers as regards what is correct and cor- 


|rupt in tone production, not showing even the natural 
discernment of one who sings and has some positive ideas 
| upon the subject, 

Now I have always been of the opinion that Dr. Curtis 
was not a singer, doubting that he possessed the ability to 
| sing at all, like many arrogant physicians who have med- 

dled with the vocal art. 

As Iam now writing I find in the current number of 
Tue Musicay Courter (August 4) an article entitled Voice 
Training, by Dr. F. S. Muckey, who in arraigning a Mr. 
| Brown for some brow-beating nonsense concerning voice 


| methods that appeared in the columns of Tue Courier | 
| recently under that individual's signature, advances the fol- 


| lowing opinion concerning Dr. Curtis’ powers as a vocalist. 
Brown remarked in his effusion: ‘* That he himself (Dr. 
Curtis) is a singer who, though an amateur, would be 


heard with pleasure by an average metropolitan audience.” 


To this complimentary opinion Dr. Muckey replies: 


Bad | 


pleasure tones that are the worst that have ever been 
photographed, and that sound as bad as they look, I don’t 
know why such enjoyment should be denied them. The 
unfortunate thing about the matter is that they rush into 
public print and thereby expose how little they know. 
Their pen, however, is a good rope wherewith to hang 
such opinions. 

From Dr. Muckey’s standpoint he proposes also to show 
that Dr. Curtis’ book ‘‘has no place in voice literature,” 
and he proposes to show as well ‘‘that some of the writers 
whom Dr. Curtis quotes most freely were very far from 
the truth.” 

These, my readers, are the ‘“‘eminent authorities’’ whom 
we have heard so much about. 

Well, Dr. Muckey will have a very easy task to perform 
in disproving the fallacies of these same highly respectable 
academic scientists. 

But what good will it do the art more than the exposition 
of their erroneous conclusions ? 

What the poor, struggling student wants is some prac- 
tical but logical method that can be demonstrated by a 
teacher whose real ability is sufficient to illustrate his theory, 
and who has innate powers, discernment and intelligence 
in that marked degree that distinguishes the true teacher. 

Such an one, if he is to be of value to his art and of 
assistance to the pupil, must present the subject wholly 
upon a psychical basis, devoid of any mention of anatomical 
or physiological effort. 

Upon no other basis has any correct singer been pro- 

| duced. 
The scientific processes have thus far failed to produce 
| one properly trained vocalist upon the stage or in amateur 
| circles, as far as my observation has gone, and my experi- 
ence has been of many years’ duration. 

The application of science to voice training is synonymous 
with premature decay of the vocal powers, the interim pre- 
senting the direful results of its voice butchery. 

But above all things, my readers, avoid all attempts to 
gain nasal resonance. 

It isa physical impossibility. 

There cannot be sucha thing as reinforcement of tone 
in the nasal passages. 

You can only produce a twang there. 

Leave that process to the swine. Let them grunt it out 
to their hearts’ (snouts) content. 

Let the jackass bray and the dog howl 

pharyngeal location. 
These animals do their vocal acts without the aid of 
| scientific instruction. 
Why should the human animal call in the aid of science 
| to enable it to imitate these lower orders. | 
Locate your tone in the front mouth. Any other location 
| is false, and will bring disastrous results. 
| No, my readers, if you are ever to succeed in correctly 
| locating voice, whereby its preservation is assured, it will 
| have to find its focal point in the front mouth uninfluenced 
by any diversion toward the nasal passages or by any loiter- 
ing in the locality of the pharynx. 
The nose has nothing whatever to do with correct vocal 
| effort. 
| ‘The consonants m and nm, when final, will endeavor to 


| 
| find location in the nasal passages and thereby produce a 

















in their 


twang. Your skill must be exerted to prevent this. The 
| other consonants need not offer the least inducement in this 
direction. 
But we vocalize on vowels. 
tions. 
You may plug your nose with cotton, and if you properly 


Consonants are obstruc- 


(a) Those who know | ‘‘ Now I propose to show by a photograph of Dr. Curtis’ locate the column of air in the front mouth it will not affect 


first duty in tuition is concerned: 


little and ought to know more; (4) those who know nothing | exhibition tone ‘ma’ that it is very badly forced—in fact 
and do not attempt to teach anything; (c) those who know | the worst tone we have ever photographed. Dr. Curtis | duced. 


nothing but think they know something, and teach as true 
that which is false.” 
It is my opinion that to this latter class belong most of 
our ‘‘ professors” of the vocal art. 
But to return to Nordica. Is it to be wondered at that | 
conscientious students marvel at such opposite results as | 
were shown in the efforts of Nordica at Worcester in two | 
succeeding days? They are amazed that one so noted in | 
her profession should fall so suddenly from a high vocal 
eminence into the chasm of degenerate art. 
Here is a singer with a noble voice and a musical en- 
thusiasm joined to a fervid musical feeling and some degree 
of passion; yet because of a lack of correct voice training, | 
fails at the most important moment to accomplish what she | 
feels and desires to demonstrate. 
Such singers, to be sure, often require a remarkable de- | 





| *bad’ as they looked.” 


himself volunteered the opinion ‘that it looked pretty bad.’” 
Dr. Muckey further remarked that ‘the tones which I 
have heard Dr. Curtis sing certainly sounded just as 
(The italics are mine. ) 

In my opinion there is not the least doubt of the sound- 
ness of Dr. Muckey’s judgment in his criticism of Dr. 
Curtis’ vocal attempts. 

But how about the discriminating powers of Brown ? 

If Dr. Curtis makes such ‘‘bad” sounds as the photo- 


graph, he himself and Dr. Muckey have testified to, what 


becomes of Brown's opinion in the matter? Possibly 
Brown is a ‘“‘ me too” admirer of Dr. Curtis and thus dis- 
crimination is disarmed. 

Or is he really unfortunate in that his standard as regards 
tone production is a low, corrupt one? 

Well, if Brown or Smith or anyone else hears with 


the freedom and resonance of any vowel form correctly pro- 


| The organs of articulation are wholly in the front mouth. 
Bring the breath to that locality and establish simultane- 
| ous action and the whole business is accomplished. 
| Thisand this only is normal action. 
Your interest in your nose should only be an effort to 
| keep it free and clear, so that the air that is carried to the 
| lungs in order that life may be sustained shall be easily 
conveyed and in sufficient quantities to supply the latter 
organs. 
| Ifthe nasal passages are affected by any abnormal con- 
| dition, any obstruction, be it a thickening of the membrane 
| producing a partial or complete closing of the air passages, 
go to some competent doctor and have them relieved. 
If there is any catarrhal difficulty, attend to it thoroughly, 
| for the diseased surfaces will poison the air that must pass 
| over them toward the throat, larynx, windpipe and bron- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Dear Sirs:- 


cal 


” We published in your issue of August 11, 1897-- two weeks 


io : ago-- a full page advertisement of our artists, Ysaye, Plancon, 

ot Gerardy, Pugno and Mme. Nordica. 

wd Up to the moment of the present writing we have received 
e over 300 letters referring to this special page advertisement in 
- THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

mt | We write this to you in recognition of the value of your 
y paper as an advertising medium for artists, and as an evidence of 
; our judgment in making use of your paper as we have always done in 
4 the past. 


Yours very truly, 


arb Go. 
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chial tubes into the lungs, and those organs consequently 
must in time become affected, to say nothing of the compli- 
cation of the eustachian tube with following deafness on 
one degree or another. 

But don’t try to sing in your nose, forif you do you will 
acquire disease in that organ through spasmodic action and 
all the relating surfaces will become affected. 

This nose twanging vagary has been the ruination of the 
voice and health of no one knows how many victims. 

I have observed very many cases of this kind, and have 
been the means of curing them through a suspension of 
their nasal effort and the substitution of forward location. 

No physician could cure them while the source of the 
difficulty was in constant operation. 

I could tell you of some direfulcases of offensive catarrh 
and catarrhal deafness arising wholly from this effort to 
employ nasal resonance. 

My readers, I warn you to avoid this dangerous process 
as you would the gates of heil. 

That Dr. Curtis should advocate this nasal process in his 
book is reason enough to discard its contents entire, in my 
opinion. 

The promulgation of such a fallacy proceeds from an ig- 
norance of the true theory of voice production, and it mat- 
ters nothing what supposed authority he may quote in its 
defense; no matter how ‘‘eminent,” ‘‘celebrated” or 
‘scientific’ such an one may be considered, the egregious 
error of such conciusions is not lessened in the least be- 
cause of his professional standing. 

Dr. Curtis said to his friend Jean de Reszké: ‘ Jean, 
have you any new facts for my poor book ?” 

Jean's ‘‘new fact” was the ‘‘ question of the nose.” 

The fact is an o/d one, for Francois Wartel ruined voices 
many years ago in Paris by this process of vocal self-abuse, 
and twenty-five years ago or more it was the fundamental 
principle of the Rudersdorff system of voice butchery in 
Boston. 

‘*My poor book,” the doctor designates his volume. 
Well, it is a ‘* poor book,” and the cause of vocal art would 
be benefited if all such ‘‘ poor books” were relegated, 
with the *‘ question of this nose,” to oblivion. 

I would not have my readers believe that these meddling 
physicians are the only sources through which the art has 
been degraded. 

The ranks of vocal teachers embrace a horde of voice 
butchers, among whom the most ‘‘eminent” are often the 
most to be avoided. 

In another series of articles this all-important matter will 
receive attention. 


(Cancluded.) 


There Are None. 


Will you kindly mention in THE MUSICAL COURIER of Wednesday, 
September 1, or at your convenience, the musical agencies at which 
singers may make application for church positions and oblige? 

A READER. 


HE above letter was received on Monday morn- 
ing from Station H, city. There are no such agencies 

of any consequence. If there were any they would be ad- 
vertised in these columns. 





Piano and Song Recital.—A piano and song recital 
was given at the Westover, Lake George, on Monday, by 
Mrs. Elford Gould, pianist, and Miss Babetta Huss, con- 
tralto. Mrs. Gould is a very talented young pianist of 
more than ordinary attainments. She has a fine technic, a 
fiery, poetic dash and scholarly interpretation. 

Miss Huss is a young contralto of deeply musical ability 
and the possessor of a fine voice. 

Artist Visitors.—Mr. Louis Conrath, a prominent pianist 
and teacher, of St. Louis, Mo., has been spending a week 
in New York with friends. Mr. Conrath has also written a 
piano concerto which has received very kind attention 
from musicians. 

Mr. Max Weil, a violinist and teacher from Halifax, was 
in New York on a visit, during which time Sousa played 
one of Mr. Weil's compositions at Manhattan Beach. 


The Fine Ear. 


AN EPISODE OF EXTRAVAGANT PASSION. 








By Puitie HALe. 





ARCELLUS GRAVES had at last reached 

the height of his ambition. He was organist of the 

first Pedo-Baptist Church, whose choir and organ were 

celebrated for many miles about the flourishing Eastern 
city. 

Marcellus had never known his father, who had made 
money by lending at a high rate of interest and by foreclos- 
ing mortgages. Zenas was well along in years when Mar- 
cellus was conceived, and he died before the child was con- 
scious of externalsounds. The money lender did not know 
one tune from another, but of a Sunday in his pew at the 
First Pedo-Baptist Church he hummed in his harsh bass a 
parody on the tune set to a fierce hymn. The widow was 
rich in lands and bonds. A sentimental thing. She had 
married to please and support her mother, and after she 
had recovered from the shock of finding herself at peace and 
free from the yoke, she gave herself to the happiness of her 
boy.. She played to him the Wrecker’s Daughter Quick- 
step and Beethoven's Spirit Waltz; she sang in a thin voice 
Love Not and Dublin Bay. She knew the pieces taught by 
the boarding school professors of her youth. She played 
primly and correctly; she sang with singular purity of in- 
tonation, although her tones were feeble and colorless. And 
she was the first to teach Marcellus music. 

The boy had indisputable talent of a certain sort. He 
would guess accurately the tone of a bell, a whistle, a glass 
of the chandelier struck carelessly. He would name tones 
and chords sounded by his mother on the keyboard. He 
never sulked when reminded of the hour of practice. No 
exercise seemed dry tohim. And as he waxed in strength 
and years he grudged all time that was not spent at the 
piano. 

It was decided in family council that Marcellus should be 
a musician. His income would be large enough to support 
him handsomely, even if he should never wish to play in 
public or give lessons. He studied in New York and then 
he went with his mother to Leipsic. They lived in Leipsic 
several years. Marcellus was industrious, indefatigable. 
He gained a smooth, clear, nimble piano technic, so that 
he played at an exhibition concert a concerto by Hummel, 
with long cadenzas writfen soberly by him and praised by 
Reinecke. He distinguished himself by the ease with 
which he spun counterpoint that did not bring a blush to 
the cheek of the oldest professor. He wasthe best organist 
in the school, for he was able to play all the fugues, fan- 
tasias, preludes, sonatas of Bach without preparation and 
without a change in registration. 

His mother grew more and more feeble. A change of 
climate was recommended. They went toltaly. At Rome 
and at Bologna, Marcellus studied the church music of the 
old Italians under the enthusiastic guidance of a snuffy 
priest. His mother died. Marcellus was not ready to go 
to America. At St. Petersburg he learned the glories of 
Russian church music. At Berlin he reviewed his counter- 
point with Heinrich Bellermann, to whom Handel was 
still a licentious innovator. He listened to the Stabat 
Mater of Josquin, as sung by the Dom choir. He even 
went to Spain in hope of finding ancient manuscripts. His 
was a lonely life, happy on account of its loneliness. The 
years slipped away. Marcellus at last awoke to the fact 
that he was forty. He went back to his native city. 


* 
* * 


What was there for him to do? He was not obliged to 
submit himself to the drudgery of giving lessons. He had 
ample time to study and to hear the many concerts in a 
town that boasted of its orchestra and its chamber music. 
But he did not care for modern orchestral music; in fact it 
distressed him. The harmonies and tonal color of Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Richard Strauss, Wagner 
and the modern Frenchmen vexed him sorely. The archi- 


tecture of Brahms was more to his taste, but Brahms 
seemed to him too sensuous, at times even lubricious. The 
mysticism of César Franck would have raised him to a 
divine altitude—but the music of Franck was not played. 

The fineness of his ear became a curse to Marcellus, In 
chamber music he shuddered at the thought of the violin 
accommodating itself to the piano, a thing inherently un- 
tuneful. The piano itself became intolerable. The dis- 
play of individuality by a wandering virtuoso was to him 
unholy, and a hysterical audience put him in mind of the 
Sabbat and the nude worshipers of Satan. 

Death took away the organist of the First Pedo-Baptist 
Church. Marcellus eagerly accepted the position. True, 
the organ was seldom absolutely in tune, but it was the 
one ecclesiastical instrument, and he dreamed of a chorus 
that under his direction would be able to sing such music 
as he loved. Then he could pass hours alone listening to 
the old-fashioned organ music of Frescobaldi, the choral 
preludes of Walther, the less worldly fugues of Buxtehude, 
as he played in the high loft, with the sun dying beyond 
the stained glass, with its angular, ascetic figures of Christ 
and the disciples, framed in memory of Zenas and his 
wife. 


* 
*~ * 


Marcellus had heard thirty or forty applicants for the 
position of solo soprano. No one of them had pleased him, 
although they had sung Fear Ye Not, Oh Israel, with all 
their timid or brazen art. The voice of one was a shrill- 
edged shriek, that of another an invitation to lust. One 
woman sung faithfully a quarter of a tone below the true 
pitch; another shot above it in the climax. There was not 
one who was not in some way of the earth, earthy. The 
chairman of the music committee spoke earnestly in behalf 
of a bold, black eyed baggage, who sang passionately and 
stood close to Marcellus, so that he was enveloped in her 
sexual atmosphere. Marcellus shook his head. 

There was one more applicant, a blond and slender 
maiden, with unconscious eyes and virginal bearing. 
When she spoke to him he was at ease. When she sang 
she sang with a disembodied voice. The tonal purity of a 
Dom choir boy with the intelligence of a mature musician! 
He tested her skill in every way. He could not embarrass 
her, he could not startle her. He engaged her. What 
was her name? Blanche Laman. Where had he seen or 
heard it? He racked his brain. Ah! now he remembered. 
She was the girl who was assailed so bitterly after her 
concert by Mr. Sleicher—Mr. Hans Sleicher, the eminent 
critic of the Dazly Trombone. Marcellus even remembered 
certain sentences: ‘‘ Miss Laman has a pretty voice. She 
has a pretty art. Her intonation is impeccable. So far as 
technic is concerned we have no fault to find. But, men and 
brethren, technic alone does not make a singer. Has Miss 
Laman no blood, has she no heart, that she stands before 
the public, the critical public of Bedford, with the apparent 
indifference of a tobacconist’s Indian? If she has never 
known the sweet, the tender emotions, she should at least 
feign them in song.” And Marcellus was glad in that he 
had engaged Miss Laman as the solo soprano of the cele- 
brated First Pedo-Baptist Church. 


* 
* * 


The happiness of his choice was confirmed by the 
constant display of her rare art. Never had he met 
a more admirable musician. Never before had he 
been so intimate with any woman, except his mother. 
Little by little he told her of his life, his dreams, his one 
ambition. ‘‘ The falseness in music is merely the symbol 
of the falseness in the world. The purity in music so 
seldom heard, so irresistible when it is heard, is merely a 
hint of the harmony above.” And gradually Blanche grew 
trustful. She, too, was lonely. She had known distress; 
she still knew poverty. She had learned that offered as- 
sistance was often a satyr’s compliment. For it seems her 
very innocence had whetted appetite. Marcellus listened 
and loved. 

The wedding was celebrated in the church. Among the 
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onlookers was Mr. Sleicher, invited by Miss Laman. 
‘* Yes, I shall ask him,” she said. **for he was once very 
kind tome. What he wrote hurt me, but I think he meant 
it for my good. He was always talking to me about tem- 
perament, temperament. He said to me the last time I 
saw him: ‘If you would only let yourself go—once—just 
once, I shouldn’t mind if you sang flat or sharp’”’ 

The trumpet of the great organ was so much out of tune, 
on account of a sudden change in temperature, that Mar- 
cellus asked the organist not to play Mendelssohn's Wedding 
March. They walked down the aisle to the march from 
Alceste, with stops of diapason quality. 


* 
7 * 


Surely this marriage should have been happy. Tastes 
were congenial; there was comfort; there was true devo- 
tion. Marcellus was never weary of looking at his wife 
across the table; he was never weary of hearing her singu- 
larly pure voice in sexless, ancient Italian arias. For 
though he was now acquainted with the meaning of the 
word passion; for though he loved her passionately, he 
realized that passion would throw a shade of discord into 
the music that he loved best when sung by her, and he was 
more jealous of her voice than of her sweet body. Clasped 
in her arms he would ponder the mystery of life and the 
mystery of love in life. Perhaps a child would come to 
them. The thought was not wholly displeasing. It would 
amuse him to experiment with its ear; it would be his duty 
to teach it counterpoint. 

But one Sunday the tenor said to Marcellus: ‘‘I never 
heard Mrs, Graves sing with so much feeling.” The sexton 
met him at the foot of the stairs: ‘‘I never heard your 
wife sing like that; she just stirred my blood.” Marcellus 
was annoyed, almost angry. What did it mean? He was 
under the impression that she had not done herself justice. 
There was a moment when she was below the pitch, and 
he had almost drawn a stronger stop. When they were 





alone at luncheon he looked at her critically. 

It seemed to him that she had changed in certain ways. 
Her neck was fuller, her curves were rounded, her eyes | 
were now shy, now daring, now languorous. When she | 
rose from the table he noticed that her hips, which had | 
charmed him by their evasiveness, were now accentuated. 
The gown clung amorously to her legs, as though unwilling | 
to reveal them, and yet defining them. He became con- | 
scious of the presence of woman—woman more terrible than 
an army with banners. | 

At night, after the service, she sang for him as was her cus- | 
tom. Hechosea severe air, one very dear to him. He hardly | 


knew it, he hardly knew the voice. There were tones of 
strange longing; there was sensuous complaint; there was 
madding perfume, as from a tropical flower; and even his 
fingers, against his will, played the formal accompaniment 
with warrath. Was this woman the Blanche of the unclouded 
voice? ‘* You are flat !” he screamed, and he put his hands 
to his ears. ‘I have sung a good deal to-day, and I am 
tired,” she answered. ‘‘ And then you have no idea of the 





character of the song; you sing this music of the eighteenth 
century as though it were the cooing of some punk in 
modern opera!” Blanche looked at him. ‘But are you 
not pleased because my voice is gaining in breadth and 
force? I owe this all to you. It is you that have made me 


happy. It is youthat have made me a woman. I never | 


knew love before I was in your arms.” And she held him | , . 
| said, **Mrs. Graves, is it impossible for you to sing in 


fast to her a moment. Surprised, as though overcome by 
treachery, he broke from her embrace. She followed him, 
as he would fain escape her. 
* 
* * 

Thus began his torture. His wife, the woman of all 
women, was nothing more than a mere sensuous singer, 
who occasionally would wander from the pitch, according 
to the temperature of her blood or the degree of hysteria to 
use the words with which he taunted her. Yet never had 
she been such a favorite in church or drawing room. Each | 
compliment to her was a stab to him. Each expression of 
surprise at her improvement under his care and guidance 
goaded him to frenzy. Why had he married her? Why 
had he not been content with an ideal friendship? Why 
had he awakened her and taught her unconsciously the 
meaning of passion ? 

He began to avoid her. He spent hours in his study 
with locked door, saying that he must concentrate his at- 
tention on a magnum opus, a History of the Fugue. Yet 
he could not stuff his ears against her voice, which made | 
him drop his pen, crumble his manuscript and dream | 
strange dreams. One afternoon he was examining the 
claim of Krebs to any recognition. He heard the chant 
with which Delilah wooed Samson. How rich and velvety 


were her middle tones ! 





| 


What a deplorable gain in the volume of the low tones! 
For her voice had changed; it was not merely his imagina- 


| tion that persuaded him; she no longer attacked her upper 
soprano tones with precision, nor were they now of crystal- | 


line, mystic purity; her soul and voice were lowered. The 
appeal of Delilah seemed to him strangely personal. She 
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was flattered contemptibly, animally. Such tones might 
have been breathed with hot breath by the gigging Roman 
dame, despised, coveted, immortalized by the grim satirist. 
Marcellus could no longer work. He arose, unlocked his 


' study door, hurried toward her. Blanche was singing to 


Mr. Sleicher, the eminent music critic of the Daly Trom- 
bone. 
* - - 

From that day bitter words, strife, anger. In his bed- 
room, for Marcellus now slept, or rather tried to sleep 
alone, he heard at dead of night or crack of day the sobs of 
Blanche, or her hysterical, ironical laughter. Decency 
had prevented any scene between them in the choir loft, 
but one Saturday evening he turned about at rehearsal and 


tune?” 

The following morning the music was of unusual excel- 
lence. Marceilus stayed to try over the chorals of César 
Franck. He then walked to his house, meditating his lot 
Had he been unjust to his wife? Had he not demanded 
too much of her? Was it possible that his ear was too 
exacting? After all she was a superb woman; why should 
he play mentally at asceticism ? Ever since he had married 
her his soul and body had been at war. Then, too, Bach 
had not been priggish toward woman. He began to name 


| the names of the little Bachs. 


He opened the street door. The maid met him in the 
hall. ‘‘Mrs. Graves said she had a call to make, and would 
I please give you this note.” Uneasy, he was on fire for 
her. And he read 

** Marce_Lus—Such a life is intolerable. I’m going away 
with Hans Sleicher. He does not care whether I sing in 
tune or not, for heisa critic. But he loves me, and he 
loves to hear me sing.” 

* . * 

Mr. Graves resigned his position at the First Pedo-Bap- 

tist Church. ‘‘ The organ is inherently untuneful,” he said 


to the chairman of the music committee. Perhaps he 


| needed rest. His health improved after his wife left him 
| to sing in opera; while Mr. Sleicher watched carefully the 
| movements of the manager, looked after the trunks and 


haunted newspaper offices 

Mr. Graves is still at work on his magnum opus. He 
gives much time to tuning, in the hope of making the piano 
a musical instrument. Occasionally he is reminded of the 
voice and body of Blanche. He then blows a pitch pipe 
and smiles contentedly. The sensuous vision vanishes. 





loved him deeply; he knew this well. For a moment he | 
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WHERE TO ADVERTISE. 


N a full page of this paper, this issue, a letter from 

R. E. Johnston & Co., well-known directors of 

musical artists, will be found, which will add one 

more to the many previous convincing proofs of the 

enormous value of THE MusICAL COURIER as a medium 
for advertising. 

At this late date there is hardly any necessity to 
emphasize the established fact that this paper is the 
only great representative national and international 
journalistic publication representing musical inter- 
ests and those associated with them and thatits chief 
force consists of its extensive, world-wide circula- 
tion; but the opening of the season of 1897-8 present- 
ing, at its very threshold, an opportunity like this to 
illustrate the solution of the advertising problem so 
far as music and its professions go, it was deemed 
advisable to publish the letter at once, so that those 
that run may read, and those that read and learn 
what it means may run with the great mass of in- 
telligent professional musical people, who get the 
benefit of the extensive circulation of THE MUSICAL 
CourRIER by utilizing its advertising spaces. 


From Newport. 
2 exchange publishes the following Newport 


news: 

The Calvin Brices are the star entertainers at Newport 
when anybody in the theatrical line is to be employed. 

They oa the honor of having introduced Miss Maggie 
Cline to the Four Hundred, and their other achievements in 
the field of vaudeville and music are many and marked. 

On Saturday night, when they gave a large dinner party 
to the Bishop and Mrs. Potter, they sent post haste for Leo 
Stern, the ’cellist, who had just come over from England, 
and starred him for the evening. 

But Stern was not the only attraction for the musicale. 
Emilio di Gogorza, baritone; Mrs, Kate Jungen, soprano, 
and Miss Currie Duke, violinist, also appeared. 

Mrs. Jungen and Miss Duke are not strictly profession- 


s. 

The former is the wife of a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, and while her fine voice and excellent method 
would certainly warrant a theatrical career, her husband 
has persistently withheld his consent to such a course. 

Miss Duke is the daughter of Gen. Basil Duke, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and a niece of Gen. John H. Morgan, the famous 
rebel raider. 


[We can vouch for the fine voice of Mrs. Jungen, who is 
also endowed with a musical and artistic -temperament of 
unusual degree, too rare nowadays among the average 
singers.—Ep. Musicat Courier. ] 





An Error.—One of the news items published last week 
announced the marriage of Mr. Michael Banner, the 
violinist, to Miss Louise Levy. It should have read Miss 
Julia, daughter of Mrs. Louise Levy, hence this correction. 

Musical Union Orchestra.—An orchestra has been 
organized at Muscatine, Ia., under the above title, consist- 
ing of professionals and a large number of amateurs, under 
the direction of Charles Grade. The concertmaster is Ernest 
Schmidt, who belongs to Theodore Thomas’ Chicago 
Orchestra, being another member of that orchestra who has 
been loaned out as it were. 

They started out breaking the record of the season by 
giving the first concert on Tuesday, August 24. Mrs. S. E. 
Jacobsohn, formerly Miss Kate Funck, of Muscatine, Ia., 
is expected to play a solo at one of the concerts. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, August 29, 1897. 


RS. ETTA EDWARDS reached home on 

Monday last after a most enjoyable summer spent 

iu London, where she studied with Signor Randegger, of 

whom she speaks in the highest praise. To Mme. Regina 

de Sales, of Covent Garden, she owes much for the 

many helpful suggestions given in the work that Mrs. 
Edwards accomplished during the summer. 

But the summer was not all spent in study, for Mrs. Ed- 
wards was the recipient of many social attentions, one of 
the most delightful being a visit to the beautiful country 
residence of Madame Posno, which is situated at Marlow on 
the Thames, where, during her visit, a yachting trip was ar- 
ranged in her honor. Madame Posno’s husband is a nephew 
of the lamented philanthropist, Baron Hirsch. At one of 
the many at homes which Mrs. Edwards attended she en- 
joyed meeting, besides other noted musicians, Mme. Guy 
d’Hardelot, the French composer, who expects to return to 
America the ccming season and will visit Boston, where 
she made many friends during her last visit. 

Mme. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury has been spending the 
summer at the Overlook House, Annisquam, one of the 
loveliest of the many beautiful summer resorts. Madame 
Franklin will return totown for the winter and resume 
teaching on September 7, at her former studio, 149a Tre- 
mont street. All her time for the entire winter is filled 
from that date and she has an unusual number of beautiful 
voicesto work with. During the season she will introduce 
four new singers to the public, by invitation, in Bumstead 
Hall, either at concerts or in the charmingly informa! way 
that proved so successful last winter. During the summer 
Madame Franklin has been in town one day during the week 
coming up from Annisquam to the class of professionals 
which has studied with her the past four months. When 
she returns to townit will be to reside in the new house she 
has recently purchased at No. 3 Parkman terrace, Brook- 
line, and which she is now busily employed in fitting up. 
She has found the life at Annisquam so deiightful that 
it is probable she will purchase a place there for residence 
during the warm weather. 

Mrs. S. B. Field has been passing the summer at the 
Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, where she arranged a series of 
Sunday evening musicals that have been most successful 
in every way. At the sixth one, which was given Sunday 
evening, August 15, Miss Carolyn Belcher was the soloist, 
with Mrs. Field at the piano. Sunday evening, August 
22, Miss Laura Webster, violoncellist; Mr. Harold Going, 
tenor, and Mrs. Field, pianist, played a most interesting 
program. 

At Wellesley College several important changes will 
take place in the musical department. Mr. J. W. Hill, who 
has for thirteen years been professor of music, retires from 
that position, and the department will for the ensuing year 
be in charge of Miss Mary A. Stowell. Miss Stowell has 
been connected with the musical department at Wellesley 
for many years, having taken a position there immediately 
upon her return from four years of study under the best 
masters in Europe. During this time she has also had a 
large class of private pupils in Boston, so that she brings 
to her new duties many years’ experience both as a teacher 
and a performer. 

The Faelten Piano School will open its first season with 
a pupils’ recital in Steinert Hall, Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 14. The pupils who will play at this recital are so 
selected as to represent the Faelten system of piano instruc- 
tion in different stages of progress. These pupils are 
genuine exponents of the work as it is carried on in the 
new school, having received in most cases their entire 
musical education under the Faelten system. 

A musical entertainment with tableaux was given at 
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Bluff, last Wednesday, August 25, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the Floating Hospital. 

The School for Natural Methods at Hingham closed on 
Thursday, after its most successful season. The authors 
of the course, Mr. F. H. Ripley, and Mr. Thomas Tapper, 
of Boston, as well as Mr. W. L. Tomlins, of Chicago, Mr. 
W. S. B. Matthews, editor of M/usic, and other famous 
lecturers, have delivered a series of most inspiring dis- 
courses. A reception was held on Wednesday, August 11, 
at which there were many distinguished guests, chief 
among whom was Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy. A concert and final reception was given on Wednes- 
day evening, August 17, which was one of the society 
events of the Hingham season. 

An evening of American song was given at The 
Alpine, Winthrop, on Tuesday evening, August 24, at 
which some New England composers presented their latest 
compositions, a number of them being from manuscript. 

Mr. L. F. Gottschalk, of Los Angeles, Cal., the well- 
known musician, was in town last week. 

In an interview with Carl Zerrahn at Newport, N. H., 
where he is directing the annual musical festival, he made 
some interesting personal statements about his retirement 
from the conductorship of the Handel and Haydn Society 
and his recent re-election to that position the Boston 
Transcrip~i says. In regard to his resignation two years 
ago, he said : 

‘I resigned of my own free will. I gave my letter of 
resignation to Mr. Browne, telling him to use it when he 
pleased and according to his own judgment. I made it 
plain that I would be satisfied; that I would approve his 
judgment. I do so eg gg oS so far as he discharged 
the trust I had given him. Members of the society had 
written to me, saying that they were sorry I had been so 
shabbily treated and so forth, as they imagined. Other 
members stopped me in the street and expressed a like sor- 
row for the supposed ill-treatment of me. To all of them I 
replied that they were mistaken; that I had been treated 
honorably and justly and that I had no grievance whatso- 
ever against any officer of the society. want to impress 
upon you the high esteem in which I hold Mr. Browne. 
The correspondence was all right. Mr. Browne said just 
what he should have said. Sodid I. I have no complaint 
to make against Mr. Browne. I cherish no grudge against 
anybody. Mr. Browne is a perfect gentleman. He and 
his associates have been good friends to me. There has 
been a grievous misunderstanding. But I have had noth- 
ing to do with it, and I am glad of the opportunity to do 
my part toward clearing it away. 

‘*T have not accepted the conductorship because I needed 
any vindication. The committee that elected me may have 
judged that it was vindicating me, but that isthe committee's 
point of view in the case. I resigned; that was all there 
was to it. Some may have understood that it was per- 
manent, but I donot. I see no reason why it should be. 
I am elected conductor. Notice comes to me. 
good health; I feel as strong and as young as ever. Why 
should not I accept? It has sometimes happened that a 
man has resigned from a position such as mine and then 
been elected to it again. So it has been in my case. I 
resign, they elect me again. All right. I am glad to 
return to the society. Still vigorous myself, I look forward 
to the resumption of my old duties with eager pleasure. I 
am glad, too, that I was elected while I was abroad. | left 
New York for Germany the morning after the annual meet- 
ing of the society. I was notified of my election about the 
first of July, and my reply, accepting the position, was sent 
off four or five days later. I was glad that I was not here, 
because it might be said that I sought the position, whereas 
I never moved a foot or spoke a word for it. I really never 
had any conversation with anyone regarding it. If it had 
not happened that I was elected again I should have con- 
tinued on in my silence. But as they have elected me 
why shouldn’t I explain myself? I never thought of a re- 
election. I was surprised and gratified. 

‘‘I have seen the program arranged by the directors. 
It is good enough as it stands, but I think there may be a 
few changes. There are no noveltiesin oratorio music. 
The chorus and the orchestra will be the same as they have 
been. They have done excellent work in the pa. There 
is no reason why the same cannot be said of the year to 
come. As for the soloists, it is too early yet to say 
who they will be. I hope to meet the committee next week 
to talk over the program. I shall try hard to give as good 
a series of performances as we ever had in the past. If 
hard work on my part can accomplish anything, I promise 





you that the performances will even be better.” 
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Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. | 

HE Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, of | 

New York, a progressive institution from its start, 

and destined to make upon musical student progress in | 

America the same marked impress which the Scharwenka | 

Conservatory, of Berlin, created and sustained so brilliantly 

in Europe, has just issued a prospectus for 1897-8, which is 
admirably planned. 

Foremost among its features is the special course de- 
signed for advanced students or those desiring to become 
professionals in music, which will begin on September 25 
and run an uninterrupted course of eight months. The | 
scheme is a comprehensive one and excellently devised. 

To each student is given, as required, two half hours or | 
one full hour weekly private instruction in piano, violin or | 
organ, with one half hour weekly instruction, also private, 
in harmony, counterpoint or composition. A seminary 
specially for teachers, affording the precise training and 
every point of suggestion necessary to the equipment of a | 
successful teacher, will hold its class once a week, while | 
opportunities for ensemble playing will be abundantly 
provided for the student of each instrument. 

In addition to this special opportunities are supplied for 
organ students or those interested in choral work. Free 
organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, | 
construction and literature of the organ form a section of | 
the course, with the privilege to students of attending the | 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls’ choir, an excellently drilled | 
choral body numbering thirty-five voices. 

The culminating advantage lies in the free admission to | 
the Philharmonic concerts, seats for which will be reserved 
for the pupils of this special Scharwenka Conservatory 
course in the balcony of Carnegie Hall. Preceding each 
concert an analytical lecture recital will be given on the 
program by Anton Seidl 

Many students who are forced by a limited purse to forego 
the hearing of music which they theoretically know or to 
keep in any manner practically abreast of musical progress 
will here find a provision made for them of inestimable 
artistic value, just such a privilege as the Scharwenka Con- 
servatory has been the first school of music to unlimitedly 
confer. 

The same competent staff of teachers who have hitherto 
combined to the success of the college are announced for 
the coming year, with Herr Xaver Scharwenka himself, as 
usual, at the head of the piano faculty. The name Schar- 
wenka in the field of piano playing is a name to compare 
with composer, piano virtuoso and teachers of eminence. 
The famous Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin, under his 
direction, became one of the leading institutes of Europe. 
The day on which Xaver Scharwenka decided to transplant 
his energies and interest to a similar institute in America | 
will always mark an important date in the musical history 
of the country. Well known for years before his arrival as 
a composer of serious and delightful talent, and owning a 
reputation as a pianist of the first and most brilliant order, 
the eminent musician has caused himself to be equally ap- | 
preciated by the American people since they have learned 
to know him as a teacher and conservatory director of in- 
estimable gifts and tact. 

Scharwenka’s inspiration pervades the entire school. 
His piano classes are famous, but even where he does not | 
teach his guiding supervision is felt, his hand being at no 
time released from the helm. 

In the efficient manager, Mr. Emil Gramm, the school | 
possesses a most sympathetic and discreet acting influence. 
A matron also in charge makes matters homelike and 
gives confidence and a feeling of support to girl students 
who may come from a distance. 

The outlook of the Scharwenka Conservatory is a most 
promising one, and the year 1897-8, with its original ad- 
vantages, will beyond doubt be prolific in high artistic | 
results. 


| store, for instance. 


| to Chestnut street before it can be transmitted to you. 


| song was, ‘‘It isn’t classic, is it?” 





























20438 CHESTNUT STREET, | 

PHILADELPHIA, August 28, 1897. { 
T is surprising what the people of Philadelphia 
can endure in the way of inconveniences. For fifty 
years back we have sent our children to schools many of 
which would not be tolerated in Roxbury, Mass., or Pel- 
ham, N. H., or else the taxpayers have cheerfully, it is to 
be supposed, paid treble for educating their children by 


sending them to private schools. 


We have put up with makeshifts of libraries in small cor- 
ners here and there in the city, where the places are over- 
crowded, the reading rooms are small, the collection of 


| books quite insufficient for general research, and where, in 


many cases, there is a tax upon the loan of books. We 
have drunk water from a thickened, turbid and discolored 





been classic, but it was not published in that house. I 
should like to copy some noble movement from an im- 
mortal Beethoven or Mozart sonata and offer it to each of 
our worthy music publishers as the work of an unknown 
but ambitious musician. What a feast of criticism would 
be forthcoming! That is, if they looked at it at all! 

The deficiencies above mentioned are the deficiencies of 
a one-horse, lax and shortsighted management. If Mr. 
John Wanamaker should take hold of the business and set 


| out to accommodate the musical people of the city I 


prophesy he would draw nine-tenths of the city’s trade 
within six months. I should like to see a good enterprise 
started at least, if only as an object lesson. There are no 
better accommodations in regard to music in Philadelphia 
a city of more than a million people, than in Lowell, Mass., 


| where there are only 75,000. 


What a delightful centre an ideal music publishing house 


| might be, a centre for musicians, as James T. Fields’ Old 


stream, with little or no filtering, trying to recall the assur- | 


ances of a physician or twoas to the healthful nature of the 
mud we are drinking, to keep us from shuddering as we 


| drink. 


Somewhat in line with these century old grievances is 
the state of the music stores in our city. Their methods 
savor of the Middle Ages. Whatever excellences they 
possess, and doubtless there are many, they have failed to 
keep pace with the demands of modern musical society and 


the conveniences afforded in other lines of business.1 n | 


all trades there are certain details which careful managers 
do not neglect. Clean and unspoiled goods, polite clerks, 
prompt delivery and fair samples of everything in the 
market are indispensable conditions in the emporiums of 
all who would buy and sell successfully. Philadelphia is 


| yet waiting for the man of trade who will establish a pub- 


lishing house and retail music store which will meet the 
needs of the musicians. 

Try any of the music stores—-the best in the city—and 
see whether you do not have infinitely more trouble and 
blundering and dissatisfaction than in a good hardware 


to the Moon, My Love, or something of that order, you can 
get it at once, but try fora song of Brahms or Grieg or Mas- 
senet, which is perhaps less often heard, and you will have 
to wait until the enterprising New York dealer can get it 
Try 


Book Store in Boston was for celebrated and genial literati 
of a generation ago. In the first place, the man who would 
form such a centre must make himself necessary to musi- 
cians. Then the musicians will come, and come to trade 
Give us a stock of music which is sufficient even for extraor- 
dinary calls, sell at reasonable rates, furnish a decently 
lighted room with a piano where one can look over a song, 
open a library where musical dictionaries, biographies, 
catalogues and histories may be freely used, keep a directory 
of local musicians and hire clerks enough to wait properly 
on your patrons—you will need a good many, for the whole 
city would come to buy of you. Above all, establish some 
sort of jury to judge of new music, and give unknown com- 
posers achance. Publish one symphony a year, and offer 
this as a prize to be awarded according to the judgment of 
well-known and able musicians, the names of competitors 
te be unknown. Songs could be received and judged in 
the same way, and so students and professionals would be 
benefited, and it would be a means of uniting in one com- 
mon interest the various (and often inharmonious) musical 
circles, cliques and schools. 

As it is, we might as well go to the Klondike as try to 
get anything published. We should most likely die before 
we succeed—we buy where we can and worry along with 
bother and irritation, alleviated now and then by a kindly 
clerk who tries hard to get us what we want, but is ham- 
pered by his short-sighted employer. 

I speak not as a ‘carping critic ; 
is enough to say in that capacity, but as the mouthpiece of 
hundreds of musicians, professional and otherwise, who 
would not only be saved loads of trouble, but would be im- 
mensely benefited by a revolution in the music trade, such 
as I have indicated. They would appreciate it and be will- 


" heaven knows there 


| ing to pay for it 


If you want the popular Come, Croon | 


I must record the fact that the Damrosch out-of-door con- 
cert scheme has not been a success, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Mrs. Caleb Fox. M. FLETcHeER. 


Emerson Lady Quartet.—The Emerson Lady Quartet, 
consisting of Mary H. Mansfield, first soprano; Emily 
Allen Knapp, second soprano; Ethel Houston, first alto, 


|and Mrs. A. C. Taylor, second alto, is receiving good 


for an orchestra score of L’Africaine with French text, or 
anything else indeed, which isn’t ground out by street | 


| organs, and you will be pretty likely to find that it is not in 


stock. You receive marked and thumbed sheets in place 
of new music. The clerks are so hurried that they have 
not time to hear your sentence through, and so poorly paid, 
one would infer, that they cannot afford clean cuffs. 


famous than Sir Arthur Sullivan or Reginald De Koven. 
Actually, I heard this myself. The first anxious question 
acertain publisher asked a composer, who offered him a 


| heartiest applause. 


They | 
| would not risk publishing a song by anyone less gloriously 


notices at all appearances. 
The Brockton 7zmes of August 24 says: 


The Emerson Lady Quartet provided vocai music. The quartet is 
made up of very fine voices and several good looking women, and 
their work was thorough and enjoyable. An arrangement of Loui- 
siana Lou was almost classic in its interpretation. They responded 
to several encores, and the house tried in earnest fashion to give its 


The Emerson Lady Quartet, which assisted in the program, was a 
feature. The voices blended beautifully, the second alto being a 
smooth and sweet yet voluminous tone, and particularly noticeable 
They sang several numbers, including I Think of Thee, a pleasing 
arrangement of Louisiana Lou and Way Down Upon the Suwanee 


It may or may not have | River.—WVew Bedford Mercury, August 25, 18o7 
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Placing the Voice. 


By Mme. Doria Devine. 


66 ON’T talk to me about placing the voice,” 

remarked Sangiovanni, disgustedly, oneday. **It 
is all nonsense; God has placed your voice where it ought 
to be; let it alone.” 

No doubt this Sangiovanni was an excellent teacher in 
his way (what an accompaniment he could play!); but I 
had crossed the Atlantic to learn what the Italians knew 
about voice placement, and so without arguing the question 
with the good Sangiovanni I decided to go to someone else 
to be enlightened on this subject. Through the urgent 
advice of the great conductor Hermann Levi, whom I had 
the good fortune to meet in Munich, I becamea pupil of the 
late Francesco Lamperti. 

It did not take long to find out that there was such a 
thing as voice placement, although it was not exactly what 
I had been taught at home. I learned of Lamperti a dif- 
ferent kind of voice placement from that I see taught and 
written about among us. What our voice cultivators 
mostly talk of can be placed under one of two heads: First, 
some system of breathing; second, some means of rein- 
forcing tone. Thus on the one hand they speak of abdom- 
inal, diaphragmatic, costal, &c., breathing, and on the 
other hand of placing the voice forward and upward, of 
focusing or directing the tone to the hard palate, the teeth, 
the bridge of the nose and the Lord knows where not! 
The essential features of what Lamperti and his distin- 
guished predecessors taught are so seldom mentioned, at 
least without distortion, and so neglected that there is 
some truth in speaking of a ‘‘lost art” of the old Italian 
school. 

The one great object and foundation of their work was 
the placing of the voice ‘‘upon the breath.” This can be 
defined as being such control of breath emission that the 
attack of the tone becomes simultaneous with the change 
from inspiration to expiration; or, in other words, it is the 
educating of the vocal mechanism to respond with the 
promptness and exactness of an instrument to the slightest 
amount of breath escape. With no breath escaping before 
the tone, and with breath emission retarded and evenly 
maintained by a moderate tension of the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles, the voice appears to the singer poised 
above the breath, leaning against it, as it were, instead of 
pushed out by it, and is sustained with perfect ease and 
comfort. This is voice placement upon the breath, the 
voice placement of the old Italian school, the ‘‘ placing” on 
which all voice culture should be based. With the addition 
of practice in true legato it will develop a voice into an 
absolutely even instrument without the breaks and registers, 
to the very bringing out of which much of the lamentable 
teaching of to-day is directed. 

There is sound sense in the words of Sangiovanni, quoted 
at the beginning of this article, when applied to that kind 
of voice placing which confines itself to the directing and 
focusing of the tone somewhere for reinforcement. If the 
mechanism where ‘‘ God has placed the voice” were natur- 
ally perfect the voice placement referred to might be the 
right starting point in voice culture. Since, however, it is 
not perfect, does not possess the responsiveness and ac- 
curacy of which it is capable, rational voice placement 
must begin with the training that will insure the highest 
development of the adjustment of the vocal instrument. 

Voice placing from the physical point of view should in- 
volve three distinct but interdependent processes: First, 
breath control; second, adjustment of the instrument— 


that is, perfection of the tone before reinforcement; third, 
adjustment of the resonators. The first two need by far 
the greatest share of attention, and with these voice place- 
ment upon the breath is chiefly concerned. Adjustment of 
the resonators and locating of tone follow without much 
difficulty when the voice has once acquired the support of 
the breath and when tone production is not attended by 
throat effort. Resonance cannot be forced, and they who 
claim to reinforce tone by directing the voice forward or 
upward are more apt to get increased volume, through in- 
creased impulse to the vocal cords, than resonance. This 
placing and directing of tone somewhere defore the voice 
can be well sustained on the breath may therefore easily 
degenerate into a forcing process. 

I have noticed that the so-called forward and upward 
placing sometimes results in the cold and unsympathetic 
tone which Lamperti termed ‘ frontal” and considered 
the most defective. The desire to gain carrying power by 
getting these ‘‘ forward” tones has produced in certain of 
our church singers this ‘‘ frontal” quality. No matter how 
true the singer’s ear may be it always makes a voice ap- 
pear just a shade out of tune and renders it incapable of 
blending with any other. 

The holding back of the breath as taught by Lamperti 
(described by some as the ‘‘ drinking in of the tone”) is 
the key to the secret of how to get the greatest amount of 
carrying power with the least expenditure of effort. It 
allows a free and uncontracted throat, and prevents the 
undue pressure against the cords which is apt to follow 
the natural inclination to push the voice out, resulting often 
in false intonation and eventually in injury to the vocal 
cords. 

I do not believe that this voice placement upon the breath 
is being taught consistently by many of the celebrated 
teachers. Itis not a popular way toteach. Your pupils 
have to be told that it will take them a long time before 
they can attack even the first note of their scale properly ; 
that they can leave their music rolls at home, and that they 
cannot practice at all for months to come, not until they 
know thoroughly right from wrong production. Is not this 
simply common sense? Yet people think they can profit- 
ably devote time to sight reading, repertory and everything 
else while the voice is being placed. 

At arecent meeting of vocal teachers I heard a speaker 
specially recommend the study of sight reading in connec- 
tion with voice placing, and that after he had lauded the 
old Italian method to the sky. This certainly is incon- 
sistent, and only goes to show how little the principles of 
this wonderful method are really understood by even those 
who presume to speak authoritatively. Itisrare to take up 
a musical journal in which some misleading statements 
cannot be found with reference to this old Italian method. 

While writing this paragraph I picked up a current num- 
ber of a musical monthly and found these lines: ‘‘No 
master who simply sings a given quality of tone and re+ 
quires you ‘todoso’ isatrue teacher ‘This is really the 
old Italian way as faras research has been able to dis- 
cover.” Considering that the greatest teacher of this 
method, Francesco Lamperti, was not a singer, and could 
therefore not have taught simply by personal illustration, 
this ‘‘research” must have been very superficial. No, this 
‘lost art” is decidedly not a mere striving after certain 
effects at any costs, and by any means whatever. It holds 
up before you a quality, beauty and purity of tone to be 
striven after; but it points out the path to that ideal, and 
there is something very definite and tangible to guide you. 

Perhaps the greatest enemies to good voice placement 
and artistic singing are they who teach the use of certain 
external muscles in tone production and the fixing into 





certain positions of the cheeks, tongue, and larynx, &c. 
They have elaborated the ruinous forcing system into a 
science. No matter how honest the intention of these 
‘‘ physiologists ” may be, their work is certainly based upon 
false assumptions. The chief one of these is the belief 
that whatever parts can in some way be pressed into ser- 
vice to assist in stretching the cords must necessarily be 
physiological factors in voice production. 

This is an unwarranted corollary to the erroneous 
premise that the stretching of the cords is the one and all- 
important element in raising the pitch. The most ad- 
vanced scientific work has confirmed and emphasized the 
fact that the voice is a string instrument in which varia- 
tions in length and thickness play quite as important a 
part astension. The structures having for their function 
these adjustments of the vocal cords are internal, not di- 
rectly under the control of the will, and are interfered with 
rather than aided by the action of external muscles. It is 
not difficult to see that it is just this internal, finer mechan- 
ism which, not responding to an explosive and forced 
attack, becomes highly developed through the constant 
endeavor to get an easily znduced attack with the slightest 
breath impulse—a study, I repeat, which, with masters 
like the elder Lamperti, was the keystone of their work. 

The time nowadays devoted to such voice placement—if 
any is given at all—is so short that it is no wonder we have 
lost sight of what years devoted to purely technical train- 
ing can do forthe voice. It takes at least five yearsto pre- 
pare substantially fora career in anything worthy to be 
called an art or a profession. Why not for the profession 
of asinger? No one has as yet found a way to cheat the 
natural laws of development. 

The greater portion of the blame for the failure to make a 
larger number of first-class singers is usually attributed to 
the impatience of our pupils. I believe, however, that in a 
very large number of instances it is the teacher who is at 
fault. There is no lack of ambitious and brilliant students, 
especially here in America, willing and anxious to work for 
nothing less than the highest ideal, if they can find some 
one to place it before them and to keep them on the right 
track. But if the teacher himself regards voice culture as 
such a simple matter that he can see no harm in a pupil’s 
being allowed to practice at home after the very first lesson, 
and if he must take up songs after two or three weeks, be- 
cause he knows of nothing else to do with the voice to take 
up the time, can a pupil be blamed for thinking that a year 
or two is ample time to learn everything in vocal art? 

The teacher who knows what constitutes voice place- 
ment ‘‘upon the breath” and has the ear, musical intelli- 
gence and judgment necessary to its practical application, 
has a standard so high and so absolute that there is not a 
singer before the publie to-day to whom he might not point 
out frequent shortcomings in technic. The fact is, there 
are but very few singers who show good placement of the 
voice upon the breath. Melba is one of the few notable 
exceptions. The statement has been made that in Melba 
the Marchesi method had achieved its greatest triumph. 
This is not true. Melba was for five years or more the 
pupil of an Italian master in her own country; her voice is 
placed ‘‘on the breath,” thanks to his skill and knowledge 
of the old Italian method. 

It was the exacting training in this noble method of voice 
production with which Lamperti brought Campanini, 
Albani and a host of others from obscurity into world-wide 
fame. 


Draescke.—Felix Draescke is working on an oratorio, 
Christus, which it is hoped by his friends will give him a 
permanent reputation, which unfortunately he has not won 
as yet. 








Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati. 


SUMMER TERM, July 1. FALL TERM, September 1. 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, 
including all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductors’ Scores of all Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, &c., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice. 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 
purposes. 

OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
poe in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
Society at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, &c. Catalogue and plan of rental 
mailed free. 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIEIIES 
that desire to give Opera, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid of 
loca! talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free. I 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any 
number of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores aud Orchestral Parts, 
and the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera. 





PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist. 


HERLOF CONCERT BUREAU, 










EMILIO DE GOGORZA, 


Baritone. 


ll East 22d Street, New York. 





ELLA RUSSELL, 


w The Great American Prima Donna. & 


—_ 





IN AMERICA 


Concerts, Oratorios, 
Festivals, Opera. . . 


¢ The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 


133 East 17th Street. 








NEXT SEASON. 


NEW YORK. 
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OBITUARY. 


Robert A, Newland. 


HE death last week at his home, 23 East 
Michigan street, Indianapolis, of Robert A. Newland 
robs the world of music not only of an earnest, practical 
musician, but of an upright, honorable, well beloved man. 
From his earliest childhood Newland showed marked 
musical capacity, and early developed into an organist of 
sterling merit. For twenty-one years he filled the position 
of organist at the Second Presbyterian Church, leaving his 
post only when his sight began to fail him, in 1891. Three 
years later he essayed musical work again at the Taber- 
nacle, but was shortly forced to desist because of his eyes. 
For years he had managed to read music through the use 
of one eye, but finally was almost blind. 

For nearly thirty years he was connected with the Insti- 
tute for the Blind, first as pupil and then as head of the 
musical department, for which he established a genuine 
history. No more gifted or sympathetic instructor had 
been brought in contact with the afflicted in sight 
before. His name will long be a cherished one through- 
out his State and with the people of many States whose 
affliction he has tempered while helping them to a knowl- 
edge of the music which he loved. 

Newland was the composer of some short pieces of music 
which have obtained certain popularity. His end was 
sudden. Aslight apoplectic stroke a week before he seemed 
to recover from fully. Two or three fainting attacks 
followed after a few days, in one of which he was carried 
off. 

He leaves five children, ranging from twelve to twenty- 
three years of age, all of whom were at his bedside at the 
last. 





Nahan Franko Home. 


AHAN FRANKO has just returned from a| 


European trip full of interest, and is ready to put into 
rehearsal by next Monday the immense European success, 
La Poupée, for the production of which at the Olympia he 
has been engaged by Oscar Hammerstein. 

In addition to his direction of La Poupée, commencing 
early in October, Mr. Franko has in projection a series of 
concerts to take place regularly on Thursday afternoons, 
so that his outlook from the date of return proves a par- 
ticularly busy one. 

While abroad Mr. Franko won distinguished success as 
conductor insome of the principal cities of Europe, every- 
where meeting cordial public approbation with the most 
flattering, while discriminate, critiques from the press, 
Among the first musicians of the day Mr. Franko had the 
rare enjoyment of finding himself, socially as well as 
professionally, at home, his travels bringing him into 
direct hospitable contact with a majority of the most in- 
teresting artists of the period. 

At Carlsbad he had a pleasant talk with Calvé. Leh- 
mann he met, also Carrefio, Griinfeld, Petschnikoff, Adolf 


| 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Brodsky, Halir, Leopold Auer, the successor of Wieniaw- | 


ski at St. Petersburg, whom he describes as a marvel, and 
Joachim. 
said of him that he had never desired to visit America. 
‘*This is not true,” said the master. ‘‘ Occasion did not 
arise when I might favorably visit it until my powers were 
past their prime and I did not wish to bring an enfeebled 
talent to a country so great and strong.” 
carried back a large portrait of the great violinist as a 
precious artistic treasure. 

With Weingartner, Sucher and Muck among other con- 
ductors Mr. Franko passed many pleasant hours. By per- 
sonal invitation of the composer Puccini and of Ricordi, of 
Milan, he was able to enjoy at Berlin the premiére of the 
latest European vogue in music, La Bohéme. Later with 


J. N. Danforth. 


BosTon, August 30 
J. N. Danforth, one of the founders of the Apollo Club, 





and a man well known throughout the musical fraternity 
of Boston, died at his Marlboro street home Sunday after- 
noon, August 29. Mr. Danforth, at the time of his death, 
was engaged in the brokerage business as a partner of the | 
firm of Lee, Danforth & Co. 

All his life he was fond of music and studied with sev- | 
eral vocal teachers. He hada rich tenor voice, and in 
associating himself with several other musical friends, a 
club was formed, which soon after was organized into 
what is now known as the Apollo Club, and during the 
first years of that musical society Mr. Danforth was its 
main support. 

He continued in active membership with that organiza- 
tion until some seven years ago, when illness compelled 
him to discontinue his regular attendance at the rehearsals. 
He was then made an honorary member of the club, and 
enjoyed the distinction of being one of four men who had 
received that recognition since its organization. 

During the last five years Mr. Danforth had been con- 
fined to his room, a growing spinal trouble gradually 
compelling him to take to his bed. He leaves a widow and 
two sons. 


Jarosiaw de Zielinski.—Mr. de Zielinski, the well- 
known pianist and litterateur, marched last week with his 
post (Bidwell-Wilkeson, No. 9, Department of New York) 
in the big parade held in Buffalo, N. Y., during the thirty- 
first encampment of the G. A. R. Mr. de Zielinski is the 
only pianist of more than local fame in the ranks of the 
G. A. R.; he served in the Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry 
during the latter part of the war. 








SOL RAPPAPORT, 


TENOR, 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Teacher of the celebrated Bouhy method. 
ADDRESS : 


868 Boulevard, New York. 


Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris, Metropolitan Opera 
House and Damrosch Opera Company. Instructor at the 
Metropolitan College of Music in New York. Vocal and 
Dramatic Teacher with the best Itallan Method. ... . 

References: Mme. Sophia Scalchi, 
Mile. Emma Calvé, Messrs. Jeanand Edouard de Reszké. 


Studio: 132 East 47th Street, NEW YORK. 








composer and publisher he passed a good deal of pleasant 
time. At Berlin also he heard the A Basso Porto of Spinelli, 
| for which Mr, Franko has reserved his principal enthusiasm. 
He speaks of it as a wonderful work, superb in orchestra- 
tion, interesting in story, and fluent with new and lovely 
If brought to America Mr. Franko thinks its suc- 
Heard in Berlin, it 


melody. 
cess would be brilliant and undoubted. 


To Franko, Joachim remarked that it had been | 


Mr. Franko | 


was the primary feature of interest and enjoyment met by | 


the violinist and conductor throughout his delightful tour. 
Mr. Franko looks well, buoyant and full of tense activity. 
Before him lies mapped out a busy winter's work, for which 
he seems quite as well physically prepared as he is well 
known to be artistically equipped. 
La Poupée under his baton will have a most fortunate 
chance. 


Circulars and Pamphlets. 

HE artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions 

of the photographs and portraits published in this 

paper are known to the whole musical profession. These 

are printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 

Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 

most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for musicians or others. 

The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week Tue Musica Courter as the best evidence of 
rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions cn printing cheerfully answered 
in detail. 
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OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


> 2 
MAIL For ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musica Courier Bureau of Information: 


Mme. Marie Van Duyn. 
Arthur Clark. 
Blanche Wallace 
Mme. G. Valda. 
Mr. J. R. Fairlamb 
Signor Tagliapietra. 
Wm. N. Wadsworth. 
Alfredo Doria. 
Miss Clara Carroll (10). 
Mrs. Fannie Carroll. 
Prof. Richard Burmeister 
Miss Maud Morgan. 
Mile. Cornelie Meysenheym 
Mrs. F. Gray 
Mr. C. Wadsworth. 
Mrs. Maud Reese Davis 
Sig. Antonio Galassi 
Mr. Siegmund Deutsch 
Mr. John Howard (2) 
Miss Ida Fuller 
Henry Waller 
D. Haagmans. 
Winfield Blake 
Harry Halpin. 
Matt Forwarbep. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
Ed. A. Kent 
H. B. Warner 
Mrs. Maud Reese Davis 
Mrs, Antonia H. Sawyer 
Miss F. Roselle. 
Mme. Marie Barna 
Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch. 
Mrs. S. Romani. 
Henry Wolfsohn 
Winfield Blake 
Wm. R. Chapman 
Wm. J. Lavin 


Remenyi and Mildenberg at Long Beach. 
A* impromptu musicale was given at the sum- 


mer home of Col. H. T. Chapman, at Long Beach, 
last week 
Remenyi, the violinist, and Albert Mildenberg, the 


pianist, were the guests of Colonel Chapman, and a mag- 
nificent program was given that consisted of Rhapsodies 
(Czardas) and old Hungarian Volklieder, played by 
Remenyi; and selections by Liszt, Schumann and Chopin, 
played by Mr. Mildenberg. 

It was noised about the beach that such would be the 
case, and it is scarcely surprising that the whole of the Long 
Beach population had reserved seats on the sidewalks, and 
some were even so daring as to occupy the verandas of the 
Chapman cottage. 

Those present included Mrs. and Miss Holland, of Chicago, 
the latter a brilliant and beautiful girl; Dr. and Mrs. Hep- 
worth, of New York; Miss Louise Hurley, of Brooklyn; 
Miss Brownell, a beautiful contralto and composer; Mr. 
Fitz Laffin, of New York; Miss Spowers, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Sola, who has just returned from Klondike. 


Miss Shay Returns.—Miss Jessie Shay, the American 
pianist, whose success in Europe has been recorded in 
these columns, returned here after an absence of thirteen 
months last Wednesday. Her future plans have not been 
matured yet 

C. L. Staats Married.—The marriage is announced of 
Mr. C. L. Staats, the noted clarinet virtuoso, to Miss Mar- 
garet E. Betts, of Millerton, N. B. The happy event 
took place in Boston on Saturday, August 14, Mr. and 
Mrs. Staats leaving at once on a wedding trip to New- 
port and Block Island. 








Season 1897-98. 
CONSTANTIN 





Piano Recitals 
and Conversations. 
interesting, instructive, Unique. 
TOUR NOW BOOKING. 
For Terms address 


L. BLUMENBERG, 
108 Fifth Ave., New York, 


WEBER PIANO USED. 


» STERNBERC'S 


RACHEL 


HOFFMANN, 


The Belgian Pianist. 
SEASON OF 1897-98. 


Exclusive Direction : 


R. E. JOHNSTON & C0., 


Belvedere House, 
“ANEW YORK. 


Mlie. Rachel Hoffmann est une 
pianiste d’un veritable talent et 
d'une haute culture musicale. 

FP. A. GEVAERT. 





Photo by Davis & Sanford 


The Steinway Piano will be used. 








Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales. 
Address : 

MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 
132 East 47th Street. 

NEW YORK CITY. 











Antoinette Trebelli, °m2 202 sopcom. 


<a NOVEMBER until MAY, 1898....... 


[By special arrangement with Messrs. Vert & Harriss.} 


Sole Representative for the 
United States: 


Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals, Etc. 
The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








MORE PAPERS WHICH RECEIVED A HEARING AT THE 
CONVENTION. 


HE following papers on Women in Music were 

read by Mrs. Charles Virgil, of this city, and Mrs: 

Louise B. Dorr, of St. Paul, Minn., at the woman’s session 
during the last convention : 

Lapizs AND GENTLEMEN—Madame President, it gives me 
pleasure to see in the audience faces already familiar, one 
to another, and to me through a mutual enthusiasm in a 
mighty movement. 

An old musical magazine contains a brilliant essay in de- 
fense of an arraignment against the Englishas an unmusical 
nation, which opens thus: ‘‘The charge against the Eng- 
lish of being an unmusical nation is one of very old stand- 
ing, to which the reply (almost equally old) has always 
been that if we have never been great producers of music 
we have at all events shown a great appreciation of those 
who were.” 

Without entering into the discussion of why women com- 
posers are few, we might clasp hands with the English 
people of that day and say: ‘‘ If women—and, notice, I say 
if—if women have never been great producers of music they 
have, at all events. shown a great appreciation of those 
who were.” And where is this so much in evidence as in 
the Woman’s Musical Club, where composers are lionized, 
studied and even worshipped with an intensity and interest 
known to no other art? 

It may be interesting to analyze the musical organization 
movement which has swept over the country with such 
force as to make a city without one or more of these clubs 
almost unknown. The question may well be asked, Is it 
a healthy growth indicating a real desire for a better under- 
Standing of this art which holds so enviable a place in the 
refinements of life? Does it indicate a deepening of the 
emotional! and higher life in society, or is it simply a fad to 
burn itself into white heat for the moment, then fade away 
to give place to another? 

Both answers are in part correct. The Woman's Musical 
Club is too old a feature of civilization to be termed ex- 
clusively a fad. The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale of Indian- 
apolis has already celebrated its twenty-first birthday and 
is proud indeed of its honored existence. The Rossini 
Club of Portland, Me., boasts of a still older origin. That 
there are clubs actuated only by a desire to follow in the 
lead of fashion, and thus based entirely ona superficial de- 
sire to be considered, cultured is without question. 

But the Woman’s Club, even in this imperfect state, is a 
mighty power for good. It is impossible to study the great 
composers and their compositions, to dip even in the most 
effervescent, humming-bird style into the origin and essen- 
tials of music, without its influence permeating into the 
heart of things and leaving a desire toward a higher plane. 
If this is true in the case of superficial club life, who can 
estimate the value of a real live club in any community, 
ard most of all in those cities too far away from music cen- 
tres to be partakers of the highest in the art ? 

Study the schemes of music education laid down in the 
published year books, note the essentials in the way of a 
knowledge of theory and even of counterpoint necessary for 
membership in many clubs, study the recital programs with 
their clear-cut analyses of compositions, and then say with 
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the skeptics, ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and 

it were better far to return to the simple melodies familiar 
at every fireside than to pretend an interest in what is 
really beyond comprehension. 

But is it possible for intelligent women to live in this 
atmosphere of the serious side of music without imbibing 
something of its nature? And this education is not only in 
music. These clubs are made up largely of women whose 
early life has included a liberal education—many of them 
college graduates. The club is the only incentive towarda 
utilization of these early studies in music, and the necessity 
for frequent essays induces intelligent reading which fre- 
quently revives the old thirst for information and leads into 
other channels. 

Suppose we admit it is only a fad. Is it not better to be 
a victim of a fad of this nature than the thousand and one 
useless fads of a society life? A will to like music even 
though the motive is simply to be in the fashion produces 
a power to comprehend. The original motive is swallowed 
up in a real genuine interest in the subject, and an insight 
into the soul of the art is discovered unawares. When once 
discovered the redemption is begun. 

To realize the wonderful interest in this movement it is 
only necessary to note the results of one short month spent 
in an effort to represent in this national meeting of musi- 
cians and music lovers the work of musical clubs through- 
outthe country. Even at this season of the year, when 
clubs are in a chrysalis state, waiting quiescent, ready to 
burst forth in more brilliant awakening when another 
season opens, over 150 clubs gladly and eagerly responded 
to the hurried invitation of sub-committees in various States 
to aid in making this representation a success, and estab- 
lish a public acknowledgment of the work women are 
doing toward elevating the standard of musical culture. 

We have with us one who carefully watched develop- 
ments in the Congress of Musical Clubs, held in Chicago 
during the World’s Fair, and who will present to us the 
fruits of that—the first recognition of the value of the 
Woman’s Musical Club. Itis strongly hoped that the sec- 
ond recognition in a national association of musicians of 
the worth of this movement will result in forming a 
national federation of musical clubs, which shall be able to 
cope with any federation, political or otherwise, in the zeal 
of its constitutents and the loyalty of its members. 

Such a federation would place the work of the Woman’s 
Musical Club on a firm basis, and enable artist and club to 
form a mutual affiliation which would result to the artist in 
a breath of soul by contact with ardent music lovers, a 
longer purse and a generous acknowledgment of the 
power of the amateurin the art; to the club in bringing 
artist recitals within their reach, thus acting as a stimulus 
and an educator. 

How may I better close this appeal for a larger recog- 
nition of the musical club as a factor in general music cul- 
ture than by using this quotation from one known, loved 
and honored by all as a woman and composer. Mrs. Beach 
writes: ‘‘I cannot express too strongly my belief in the 
the value of woman’s amateur clubs as a factor in the 
musical development of our country so long as their work 
continues to be of a high, earnest character.” 


Mrs. Dorr’s ADDRESS. 

The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, Minn., an organization 
of nearly 500 women, banded together primarily for self- 
improvement and the development of musical taste and 
culture in the city of St. Paul, has many avenues of help- 
ful work. 

One of the most important is the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent ‘‘ educational loan fund,” 
which is used solely to assist young women of decided 
talent in their musical studies. This fund was commenced 


about four and a half years ago and it has now reached the 
goodly sum of $1,625. 

It is the result of artist concerts given under the 
auspices and management of the club, but it is entirely dis- 
tinct from the regular club funds. Its disbursement is 
under the control of a committee of five persons, who care- 
fully examine all applicants for a loan, and who determine 
their fitness for such help, as well as the special terms of 
the loan. 

Already three young women have been rendered self- 
supporting, as well as helpful teachers, through its agency. 
One young woman studied with Leschetizky fora year and a 
half, and has since supported not only herself, but has largely 
assisted her family through a long and trying illness. She 
has already returned nearly $300 of the amount loaned her. 
Another has a good church position as organist and choir- 
mistress, and she, too, teaches the piano and organ suc- 
cessfully. 

A third is a good violinist and teacher of the violin, 
having studied with Max Bendix and Mr. Spiering, of 
Chicago. No interest is charged on the loan, but some 
security is usuaily required; and there is no pressure for 
speedy payment. The fund, when not in use, is kept care- 
fully invested; and we believe it will prove a permanent 
and growing blessing to hundreds of self-respecting, am- 
bitious young women. Already its results have more than 
repaid us for all the hard work and self-sacrifice required 
to establish it. 


Wm. J. Sheehan at Buffaio.—Mr. Sheehan, the well- 
known New York basso, has been much in demand in the 
churches of Buffalo. He also sang at the Grand Army 
reunion there last week 


New Saint-Saens Concerto.—Constantin von Sternberg 
has prepared the latest (Fifth) concerto by Saint-Saéns, who 
wrote it for and played it at his jubilee concert in Paris 
last year with overwhelming success. It is Oriental in 
scale and character. The first performance is looked for- 
ward to with eager interest in musical circles. 

Considering his duties as a teacher, his work as a com- 
poser, his many literary essays, &c., it is perfectly re- 
markable how Sternberg keeps abreast of the times as a 
pianist, and manages to be ‘‘in condition” whenever he is 
called upon to play. 


The Staats Piano School.—This school, at 487 Fifth 
avenue, corner of Forty-second street, this city, is now 
open and ready for the large business it is sure to command. 
Mr. Henry Taylor Staats, the director, is apianist of admi- 
rable qualities and a pedagogue of the first order, as is 
evidenced in the work of his numerous pupils. 


Music at Newport.—-The following program was given 
at the residence of Mrs. Perry Belmont at Newport on 
Sunday, August 5. Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler directed 
matters in a musicianly manner, and played the organ 
with his accustomed feeling and power 


NE: PU cd acovahocadsnocs bbtenednese conscocenssccoveneees Wagner 

Recitative and Romance, from Mignon............... A. Thomas 

SO, SED MEO Rcccccceeessdbcoceccocosceerce ...- Bellini 
Miss Lydia Eustis 

Engelskonzert (Concert des Anges), tone poe n after a 


Hermann Hans Wetzler 
Handel 


painting of Hans Thoma............ 
Largo, for orchestra, harp and organ.. 


Ps ner” at al i from Suite for string orchestra. ...Tschaikowsky 

Adagio, for organ and orchestra, from Symphony in C 

minor Saint-Saéns 

Ave Maria, for contralto, orchestra, organ and harp... Bach-Gounod 
Miss Eustis. 

Menuetto and Finale, from Symphony in E flat.. Mozart 


Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler, conductor 








WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development. 
6 East 17th Street, New York. 





“MOON MOTHS.” 


By ALBERT KUSSNER. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 





Mr, a Mrs, Edmund Severn, 


Instruction—Voice, Violin, 
Piano, Composition and Ensemble Playing. 


STUDIO: 131 West 56th Street, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 


Baritone and Vocal Teacher. 
FORWARD TONE PLACING A SPECIALTY. 
Concerts, Musicales, Song Recitals, 


Late of “American,” “ Emma Juch” and “Clara 
Louise Kellogg” Opera Companies. 


Studio ; 1025 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Voices heard by appointment 
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THE COURIER-DRAMA AND LITERATURE. i 











SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


LTHOUGH this is the scientific age par excellence, science has received 
slight recognition at the hands of art and letters, and THE COURIER is 
pleased to hear of the statue of Charles Darwin which has been unveiled at 
Shrewsbury, a story of which will be found elsewhere in this issue. This is a 
praiseworthy mode of recognizing conspicuous merit. THE COURIER approves 
of statue raising. It is a good thing. An excuse might even be found for the 
atrocious affairs in stone or bronze that cumber the streets and parks of New 
York. Even the worst of them do little harm and add, it may be, something 
to the shabby streets and naked squares. At all events they are attempts— 
pitiable if you will, but not criminal—to maintain in this land, so shockingly 
democratic, some ideas of hierarchy and of the supremacy of talent. 

Although the merest schoolgirl can cackle of science by the hour in good 
set terms, Darwinian and Haeckelian, science, as we have said, has made but 
slight inroads upon art and literature. This is natural and quite explicable. 
Arts and letters have to do with ideas that have got themselves well into the 
blood of the race. 

What are t*e two most important ideas of this century ? 

Democracy and science. 

You may see traces of the democratic idea in Walt Whitman's poems, but 
hardly anywhere else in art or literature. Wagner’s heart was in the past. 
Even Degas is not contemporaneous. Only Walt Whitman and he vaguely, 
has understood that our age is not the terminus of a supreme decadence, but 
is, on the other hand, the Joint d'origine of a new society. 

As for the new scientific idea, it is not yet in the blood of the race. The 
artists and men of letters are blind to its meaning. The perspective of time 
is necessary. The chatter of the scientists is too near; it is too shrill and 
angry; it is too petty and confusing. 

Dear Lord! what a chatter they have set up! The astronomers are cack- 
ling over the nebulous units, mothers of suns and stars; the geologists prattle 
of the patient and anonymous generations that built in the foundations of the 
earth; the biologists have their word in regard to the uniform and primitive 
cell whence life issued slowly; physiologists and psychologists, sociologists— 
one and all they pour into the ear of modern man their tales of his origin and 
the origin of things, his end and the end of things. 

It is confusing. 

The artist is dismayed, and harks back to Pan and the white girls that hid 
in the green woods of Arcady. The man of letters hears all the learned 
prattle, knows not at all what it means, and writes poems to the rhythm of 
medieval dances. 

Grant, however, for a moment, that the poets of the day understood the 
new scientific idea as thoroughly as Dante and Milton understood the re- 
ligious idea out of which we are passing, what inspiration could they fizd 
in it ? 

The scientific idea is anti-poetic, anti-artistic. It is the idea of little 
things. It teaches that those great, simple facts, which appeared so sublime 
to the earlier generations, are merely the results of the incessant evolution 
of little, complex and petty causes. Nothing in the universe is great—noth- 
ing in the universe is durable, save only Collective Effort. 

Who shall sing the pzan of Collective Effort? Where’s the symphonist to 
set it jigging to medieval dance measures? ‘‘Democracy! near at hand to 
you a throat is now inflating itself and joyfully singing; that was Walt’s 
hirsute throat, but who will pipe up for the Collective Effort ? 

Science has thrown down the Most High and set up the Infinitely Little. 
It has reduced the causa causans to a horde of little, complex, invisible 
causes. We are enveloped by the Infinitely Little; im co vivimus, movemur et 
sumus. The methods of modern science, then, are logical and right. If all 
the changes of the universe are due to the indiscernible and complex effort of 
anonymous entities, only scientific analysis can give the reason for the 
changes. 

And so the plodding scientist turns his back on myth and miracle. What 
to him are the puerile efforts of the metaphysicians? Intuition, too, he dis- 
cards; what can he learn from intuition which presents to us as simple that 
which is not, as implex that which is complex, as primary that which is 
secondary ! Nothing? Poets may concern themselves with these things ; to 
the scientist they are mint and cummin. 

All the intellectual powers, all the spiritual forces that made for art and 
literature, have been ridden down by the scientific idea. While the poets and 
artists have been whimpering over the past, science has made itself master 





of the intellectual and spiritual world. Nor has it stopped there. It has 
mastered the material world. Day by day it is taking the hard work of the 
world out of man’s hands. The hardest labor is now given to machinery. 
Hostile matter, distance and time have been conquered. Ere long a finger 
touch will set to work huge machines which will do all that generations have 
labored at doing in fearful toil. And this it is that will heal the social 
plagues of the present day; while the machines of science sow and reap man 
in divine idleness may eat and drink and worship the Infinitely Little. 

For, mark you, this is all due to science—that science which discovered 
the principle of life to be the collective evolution of the infinitely little 
Thence, too, that democracy of the present day, for it is indeed but a variation 

To this science and to this democracy—there is no use burking the ques- 
tion—modern literature and modern art are quite indifferent. 

You may hear the artist—any artist, Wagner or César Franck, Puvis de 
Chavannes or Degas, Meredith or Verhaeren—and the cry of the artist is 

‘What the deuce have I to do with your new world of science and democ- 
racy? To the devil I pitch it. It is ugly andit isempty. It has no soul! 
It has broken the altars of prayer and cast down the idols.of beauty. 

‘*Give us back our parthenons and cathedrals—our gods and heroes—our 





artists and saints! 

‘*To the devil I pitch your democracy—odi profanum—and your science. 
They have slain my dreams. They have murdered beauty. Hideousness is 
master of the world. My curse upon the cold, mechanical monster, and, by 
your leave, I would fain die now in the twilight of the gods.” 

And the roguish scientist sneers at the wailing artist and comes pat with 
his answer: 

‘*My poor fellow, you are a passing form and you are now going through 
the necessarily painful process of being evoluted out ot existence.” 

And the poor artist goes, wailing for his lost gods and his lost illusions 
and his lost faith. But itis perhaps asking too much to ask him to write 
pwans to the roguish scientist or hymn that usurping god, the Infinitely 
Little. 

For that there will have to be a new generation. Then indeed the Litany 
may read: ‘‘ St. Darwin, St. Wallace, St. Haeckel, St. Virchow, St. Spencer, 
St. Carpenter, St. Tyndall, St. Lombroso, St. O'Sullivan and St. George 
Mivart—ora pro nobis /"’ 

Then shall George Barnard model gigantic effigies of the Infinitely Little 
and all will be well. 

At present, as we have said, art and literature are indifferent to science 
And their indifference seems to be perfectly natural 





Cette histoire est bizarre, étrange, et méme j'oserai dire, bitrange.—E. LUTZ, passim 
ERE is another ‘‘ portmanteau” word which the RACONTEUR may add to 
his collection vi 
ARAH BERNHARDT’S Renaissance led all the Paris theatres in receipts 
last year, save three subsidized by the Government—the Opéra, Comédie 
Francaise and Opéra Comique. Her own season brought in 1,248,674 frs. ; 
the Duse performances, 105,954 frs., and the Dumas benefit, 31,417 frs 


A* interesting phase of French litera~y enterprise is related by the Gaw/ots, as 
follows: Some months ago a Paris newspaper ordered a story of adventure 
from a w’ll-known novelist. The price agreed upon was one franc per line. 
The novelist straightway hunted up an old man of letters—the unknown col- 
laborator of many more famous authors—who agreed to write the story for 
25 centimes a line. When the work had reached its second part in the course 
of publication, the novelist learned that his old client was seriously ill. Has- 
tening to his bedside, he found him dying. In agony for the fate of his story, 
the novelist rushed to the office of the newspaper, got hold of some back num- 
bers in order to pick up the threads of the romance, and brought it toa speedy 
end in a few brief chapters. Then he went to the office with the manuscript. 

‘*What’s that ?” asked the editor. 

‘Why, the continuation and end of my story 

‘-Oh, then you want to change it, I suppose; because, you know, you sent 
in the last chapters three days ayo.” 

Admirable self-possession on the part of the novelist prevented disaster, 
and he finally evolved this explanation: The old man whose price was 25 
centimes a 1 ne had himself sublet his task to a third writer at 10 centimes 
and thus the work had been finished in safety! 
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CABLEGRAM to the Hera/dsays that Harry B. Smith is in London super- 
intending rehearsals of the Wizard of the Nile. 
Mr. Smith must sport a duple personality, for I saw him last week at the 
Broadway Theatre, where he was busy with The Highwayman. 


* " e 

Harry has been a busy boy for the past four months, as he has just finished 
his fourth opera in thattime. Think of it, ye drones who wheel the summer 
away, having nothing to show except a bloated and conceited pedometer and 
bulging calves! Think, I say, of four comic operas in four months, and bow 
with mortification over your handlebars. 

He has finished Peg Woffington for Camille d’Arville, a rattling good 
theme for light opera, and The Idols Eye for Frank Daniels, an East Indian 
Kipling-like story. He is at work on The Three Cadets, and I think he 
earns a holiday, but he won't get one until The Highwayman is produced. 

The Wizard is to see the light of an English production this month at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, London. Little Aileen Burke, who is favorably re- 
membered here, and who is now known as Aileen d’Orme, and Adele Ritchie 
will be in the cast. 

Smith and Herbert may retire after this season if receipts are big. They 
stand chances of being rich men. 

* 


Philip Hale is studying mushroom lore at Wianno, Mass. 


. ie * 

Heavens! how they roasted the Daly company in the English provinces. 
As You Like It was a damp failure from the start in Strat ‘ord, as the elements 
at Shakespeare's birthplace were not propitious and the critics even less so. 

The fact of the matter is that Rehan is antiquated, has lost her freshness 
of mind and body from being penned up inthe musty atmosphere of Daly’s 
old dramatic corn-crib, and his company, with few exceptions, is mediccre. 
The English have had ataste of young blood in Gillette’s organization, and so 
the stilted, stupid performances of Daly’s people fell flat. 

Mr. Daly had better leave London. 

* * * 

They say that Teddy Marks has secured Liane de Pougy for this country. 
Like Cleo de Mérode (ali these footlight favorites sport a ‘‘de”), she cannot 
act, sing or dance. When I last heard of herin Paris she was committing 
suicide about once a month to escape her creditors. 


The Good Mr. Best—idiotic title—is somewhat a success after all at the 
Garrick, although its vulgarity is ineradicable. Mrs. Yeamans is too old to 
attempt couchee-couchee dances, and Josie Sadler and Camille Cleveland are 
about as vulgar asthe piece. Bob Roberts, who has had too many plays to 
produce this season, lost his voice and is too sick to do his part justice. I 
was glad to read the following in Mr. Dithmar’s column in the Sunday Zimes : 

‘*Miss Kate Dale, an exceedingly pretty woman of a type not so common 
on the stage as to make the quidnuncs liken her at first sight to some other 
performer, speaks with taste and intelligence and seems to have some 
acquiintance with the art of impersonation.” 

The truth is that not only is Miss Dale the best looking, best dressed 
woman on the stage, but she is the only one of distinction. Indeed, she 
struck me as being too well bred for her surroundings. I remember her well 
in Mrs, Potter’s company. 

* . * 

Here’s richness for you from the cables of Sunday: 

‘Chevalier Scovel, the American tenor, who married a member of the 
New York family of Roosevelts, and has not been heard in his native coun- 
try for years, is spending the summer at Carlsbad studying the part of 77ristan. 
He has for his teacher Jaueseck, the one-time famous maestro. Master and 
pupil are up at sunrise each morning drinking the waters and spend five 
hours in study.” 

The chevalier is a well-known figure in the café life of every big town he 
strikes. He can no more master 7yistan than he can dispense with his mag- 
nificent thirst. Master and pupil are up at midnight drinking—the waters. 
Oh, what a joke! 


Paul Arthur arrived last Friday onthe St. Louis. He is looking spruce and 
handsome, and the boys were all glad to see the actor. I had the pleasure of 


hearing Paul sing last year in London, and his baritone voice is pleasing and 
well cultivated. He will soon return to London, where he is engaged for a new 
comedy. 


* 
> * 


Mr. Charles E. Evans, of the Herald Square Theatre, has recovered the 
copy of the farce, Hotel Topsy-Turvy, which he lost a few days ago in an 
“L” train. It was found by a gentleman, who returned it to the railroad 
company’s office. So Mr. T. Henry French has stopped perspiring, for the 


farce belongs to him. 
* a * 

The auction sale of the Casino Theatre property, which was announced 
for yesterday, was postponed without date. What did I tell you? 


* 
* * 


Secret Service to-night at the Empire and until September 30, when The 
Little Minister will be put on with Maud Adams. 


* 
* . 


Hope Ross denies her engagement to Walter Thomas. 


* 
7 . 


A. M. Palmer is really to manage Mansfield. Good-bye, old boy, a long 
farewell to your peace, and perhaps to your side whiskers. 


+ 
_- * 


This was in the Sun last week: 

CONHEIM—MORTON.—Miss Martha Morton, the dramatist, was married yes- 
terday at the home of her mother, Mrs. Amelia Morton, 166 Union avenue, 
Saratoga, to Herman Conheim, an importer of this city. The Rev Dr. Harris 
officiated. Miss Morton dramatized the plays His Wife’s Father, Brother 
John and A Fool of Fortune for Mr. Crane, and has recently dramatized A 
Bachelor’s Romance, which is to be produced here shortly. 

Masseltoff! 


+ 
. * 


Claude Goodwin, late of Hoyt’s, will manage on his own hook The Time 
Check. 


o * 
. 


Xaver Scharwenka arrived on the Havel. 


* * 
* 


It was at an East Side ball, says the Zimes. One of the young men present 
had a cheerful disposition and a gloomy girl. After awhile the young man 
became justly indignant at her lack of geniality. ‘* Wot’s der matter wid yer, 
anyhow?” he asked, with an injured air; *‘ youse was chipper enough last 
night at Terry Grogan’s party.” She eyed him for a moment, then said, with 
appealing emphasis: ‘‘ Jimmy, yer can't expect a lady to be full every night.” 


* * 
* 


** Read a sensational novel and then took her own li‘e,” read the headlines 
of a story in the Avra/d last week. The book was c:lled Trixie; or, The 
Shadow of a Dark Crime. 

I thought that it might have been Hall Caine’s The Christian. 


* 
* * 


Acton Davies, who is sunning his formidable biceps at Manhattan Beach, 
tells the following capital story: 

A young American singer who had been studying abroad arrived from 
Europe last week, bringing a letter of introduction to Eugene Cowles. 
Yesterday this young woman and her sister called on Cowles at Manhattan 
Beach and asked him if he would not use his influence to get her an engage- 
ment with the Bostonians. 

‘‘I think I ought to suit this company very well, Mr. Cowles,” she re- 
marked. ‘‘ Remember, I have sung with great success before all the crowned 
heads of Europe.” 

While the young girl was having her voice tried by Mr. Studley, Cowles, 
who was somewhat skeptical, turned to the sister and said, in his gravest 
manner: 

‘*I suppose you are prepared to indorse this story your sister tells about 
the crowned heads of Europe ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,” replied the faithful sister. ‘It’s dead straight. Why, Anna 
played a three weeks’ engagement at Mme. Tussaud’s.” 


* 
* * 


‘*To hell with the Queen,” remarked Sweeny the other night at the Casino, 
and a royalty loving police magistrate fined him money. And yet they call 
this a free country! 


. 
* * 


Here is a Post story: 

Isidore Wormser, head of the banking house of I. & S. Wormser, stopped 
in front of a fruit vender’s stand on Broad street this morning, and selecting 
six peaches at a total cost of 10 cents, ordered the Italian who presided over 
the stand to put themina bag. Fumbling in his pockets the banker found 
that he had no change. He was not embarrassed, however. He reached for 
the fruit, saying: 

‘I’m Wormser, Isidor Wormser.” 

The Italian bowed pleasantly and smiled as if glad to make the acquaint- 
ance, but he held out his hand. 

“I have no change,” said the banker, ‘‘but I'm Wormser. That's my 
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place up there,” and he pointed to the building where his firm-name was 
conspicuous. 

Mr. Wormser had the peaches in his hand now, and he turned to go away, 
but the Italian seized his coat-tail, and said: 

‘‘Me wanta de mon. You giva de mon or giva de peacha.” 

A friend of Mr. Wormser came to his rescue. 

* a * 

Nature, at the Academy, is too unnatural. The scenery is superb, the cast 
excellent, the music rotten and the story stale. Ed. Hoff was suffering from 
an ulcerated throat the first night—last Thursday—and so did not do himself 
justice. Merrie Osborne, Amelia Bingham, Joe Cawthorne and the rest were 
capital. But the spectacle must be cut and rewritten to succeed. 

* ” * 

John E. Kellerd is dramatizing Harold Frederic’s strong novel The 
Damnation of Theron Ware, and it ought to prove successful. There is a fine 
part in the book for this talented young actor. 

* = * 

Mr. Charles E. Evans, says the Hera/d, received his new lease for the Her- 
ald Square Theatre. The document gives him absolute and sole control of 
this popular playhouse for a period of five years from May 1 next. The new 
lease is made out in Mr. Evans’ name only, and Messrs. Hyde & Behman, the 
former lessees, will not be associated with him in the management of the 
theatre in any way. 

Mr. Evans has some plans for the improvement of the house, but it is not 
likely that he will attempt to make any radical changes before next summer. 
The house has undergone a thorough cleaning during the last few weeks, and 
is now all bright and fresh for the reopening on Saturday night, when The 
Girl from Paris will resume the run the hot weather interrupted. 


Elsie De Wolfe and gowns will soon arrive from Paris. 


* 
* o 
There is trouble over The Geisha. The Jardines wish to restrain Augustin 
Daly from interfering with them. 


Charles Frohman wants Sarah Bernhardt to play the part of Zdith Varney 
in the Parisian production of Secret Service. 


- ° * 

Heinrich Conried, of the Irving Place Theatre, returned from Europe last 
week, and gave us a brief synopsis of his plans for the season. 

The principal newcomer will be Mme. Julie Kopaczi, who is said to be the 
leading comic opera star in Vienna. She is a Hungarian and is said to have 
a fine voice and no little personal beauty. She will appear here for two 
months, beginning October 25, in La Belle Helene, Modell, Waldemeister 
and a new opera by Taunt entitled Lachtaube. 

Mme. Agnes Sorma will return early in March, and, after playing three 
weeks at the Irving Place, will make a tour of four weeks under Mr. Conried's 
management, returning here for one week more before sailing for Europe. 
She has added to her repertory Halm’s Waldfeuer, a new play by Fillipi, and 
a new comedy by Eckstein. She may appear in Sudermann’s St. John as 
Salome. 

The regular season of the Irving Place Theatre will open on Thursday, 
September 30, with a play by Schoenthau—either Renaissance, Circus People 
or Golden Eva. 

Among thé new artists engaged by Mr. Conried are Mlle. Barry, of Vienna; 
Martha Glueck, of Berlin, and Marie Pivary, of Vienna, as soubrettes; Riesa 
Stella, of Berlin; Phila Wolff, of Hamburg, and Anna Wrada, of Leipsic, as 
comic opera prima donnas; Camilla Marbach, of Hanover, and Elise Hoff- 
man, of Berlin, as leading ladies; Jean Felix, of Vienna, and R. Perluss, of 
Berlin, tenors; Bernard Vorwerk, E. Posansky and Ed. Pichon, of B-rlin, as 
leading men, E. Hanno, of Berlin; Von Seyffertitz, of the Meiningen Hof 
Theatre; Ed. Lowe and Franz Muller, of Vienna, and H. Marx, of Berlin, as 
comedians. He has also engaged as musical directors Curt Goldmann, of 
the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, and H. Lehner, of. Vienna. Anna Braga also 
returns. 

* “ * 

Nearly all the theatres in town are opened. Never Again goes to Hoyt’s, 
and the Fifth Avenue opens Saturday night with A Southern Romance, 
dramatized from Dolly Higbee’s novel, In God's Country. Of Mrs. Higbee I 
have several times written. She is, I believe, a resident of Atlanta, and is a 
great music lover. The cast of the play includes Leo Dietrichstein, Frank 
Bangs, Emmett Corrigan—favorably remembered for his excellent Mattern, 
the mason in Hannele; Maud Haslam and Katherine Grey. 


* 
- * 


Charles Henry Meltzer, Lorimer Stoddard and J. I. C. Clarke are at Sag 
Harbor, all busily engaged in clamming and writing plays. 





pen Richelieu is to be performed at the Paris Odéon next season. 
M. Ginisty announces a long list of new plays by young authors, and a 
series of matinees at which old French and foreign plays will be given. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


HE Jew in Modern Romance is the title of an article ina German magazine, 

by Dr. Carpin. In the first half of the century the Jew was either held 

up to scorn and ridicule in comic episodes, or as a serious hero of romance. 

Some authors took the Jew of history, either at the time of the Babylonian 

captivity or of the fall of Jerusalem, but most writers assumed him to be the 

Pariah of modern society, and described the mental conflicts of the educated 
and cultured Jewin such a position. 

Banished from all cultured society, a member of a nation politically dead, 
yet conscious of belonging to the chosen. people, clinging with unswerving 
loyalty to a lost cause, in spite of humiliation and insult, the Jew of the first 
fifty years of the century was an imposing figure of great tragic power. - But 
with their emancipation the Jews lost the romantic nimbus, and the novelists 
of to-day, instead of dwelling on their romantic side, portray their weakness 
and defects. They insist on their indifference to their traditional national 
religion, their denial of their race and their attempts to push their way into 
aristocratic circles. 

The Jew Dr. Carpin regards as uninteresting on the whole for the novelist, 
while the Jewess is a most grateful subject. Sensitive and idle, longing for 
sensations, passionate, yet cool in thought, the Jewess of the financial world 
offers admirable material to the psychologist or painter of manners. To charac- 
terize her without prejudice, yet truly, is a task which, in spite of many 
attempts, has not been successfully carried out. 

. . * 

Dr. Max Schneidiwin is also occupying himself with the Hebrew race. In 
his Jewish (Question, lately published, he thinks that the best solution of the 
question is the absorption of the Jewish faction in Germany into the national 
unity. This, he opines, would be brought about by the removal of all bar- 
riers or limits which still affect the Jews by the establishment of perfect free- 
dom and the granting of justice to all. 


* 
al * 


Professor Schneidiwin’s solution of the Jewish question reminds one of 
that of a distinguished English statesman. His was simplicity itself. ‘*Why 
the devil, don’t they turn Christians and be d d to them ?” 


o 
* 7 





Dr. Karpeles has published in the Deutsche Revue an article on Heinrich 
Heine, with many new details and some unpublished letters. Heine’s descrip- 
tion of his father, Samson Hine, contains a good deal more of Dichtung 
than Wahrheit. He suppresses the fact that Samson when young was 
severely orthodox and observed with punctilious care all the precepts of his 
religion, because the mention of such a fact would not go well with the horses, 
dogs, singing women and jockeys with which he supplied his religious parent. 
In 1797 Samson was first president of) the ‘‘ Brotherhood for the prac- 
tice of philanthropy and reciting of the Psalms,” which was a society for 
nursing the sick. It was owing to the influence of his wife, the poet's mother, 
that he was weaned from these religious observances. At the beginning of 
the century he joined the Illuminati of his relig on, and became a member of 
the lodge called ‘‘ The Dawn,” at Frankfort. 


> 
. * 


The painter, Moritz Oppenheim, gave Heine a dinner consisting of genuine 
Jewish dishes, which Heine ate ravenously. ‘‘ With such dishes,” said the 
painter, ‘‘ you must feel as homesick as a Swiss when he hears the Ranz des 
Vaches.” This remark Heine used in his book on Borne. 


7 
* * 


One of the guests asked Heine what induced him to be christened. ‘I 
would think more,” he replied evasively, ‘‘ about having a tooth pulled than 
changing a religion.” 

* 4 7 

When Heine went to Berlin he had to get a passport from Councillor 

Schultz, of Gottingen. The old magistrate asked him about his ‘‘ views,” 


which had rendered him a suspected character. ‘‘ Why, I have always had 
the same ideas asthe government,” was his reply; ‘‘ I have not a single one of 
my own !”" 
o 
* 7 


In Paris he loved to make fun of Michael Beer. Every remark Beer made 
was followed by Heine's question, ‘‘ Where did you get that ?” and when on 
his departure he said, ‘‘ As long as Beer lives he will be immortal.” 


* 
* 7 


Prince Lichnowsky was hard up during his father’s lifetime and borrowed 
lots of money from Liszt. ‘‘Liszt,” said Heine, ‘‘is a generous patron of 


talented princes.” 
7 
* ~*~ 


Now that the courts of law have upheld the will of Edmond de Goncourt, 
the question is discussed as to who are to fill the two vacant seats in the Gon- 
court Academy. Some think that one will certainly be given to Descaves, 
the author of the romance Zes Emmurés ; the other may probably be assigned 
to Elisée Reclus, whose political opinions exclude him from the French 
Academy. It is, however, probable that foreign authors may win the place, 
and the names of Tolstoi and Ibsen are mentioned. The first trouble, how- 
ever, of Daudet and his colleagues is to allot the prize of 5,000 francs for the 
best literary work of a beginner 
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Never love unless you can 

Bear with all the faults of man 

Men sometimes will jealous be, 

Though but little cause they see ; 

And hang th head, as discontent, 

And speak what straight they will repent 


Men that but one saint adore, 

Make a show of love to more: 

Beauty must be scorned in none, 
Though but truly served in one: 

For what is courtship but disguise ? 
True hearts may have dissembling eyes 


Men when their affairs require, 
Must a while themselves retire: 
Sometimes hunt, and sometimes hawk. 
And not ever sit and talk. 
If these, and such like you can bear, 
Then like, and love, and never fear! 
—Dr. Thomas Campion (1601) 


* 
7 * 


Paster the manager of the Theatre Royal at Little Peddlington, used to 
say: ‘‘ The public be damned; leave me to humbug the public.” 

And Strutt did it, too, though to be sure The Massacred Milkmaid, or 
The Hatchet of Horror, was anything but a humbugging affair. Evidently 
Strutt’s lesson has not been forgotten. The devisers and producers of Na- 
ture at the Academy of Music have taken a leaf from his book. This show is 
merely a tawdry attempt to humbug the public. 

* . * 

It is said that a great deal of money was spent on it; that may be. Cer- 
tainly no brains were spent on it. Thethingis about as lively and enter- 
taining as the bloated carcass of a dead whale. The fact that the carcass has 
been bespattered with gold leaf does not add much to its attractiveness. 

* . * 

There is only one excuse for spectacles—spectacular beauty. The deviser 
of such anentertainment should have a strong sense of the artistic. His 
business is to paint stage pictures. Coryphées and dancing girls are merely 
one of the colors on his palette. 


* 
* * 


Take it all in all—though I doubt if you could take it ‘alf and ’alf—Nature 
is a silly spectacle, witless and gross, feeble and vulgar. The only redeem- 
ing thing about it is that you don’t have to go and see it. 

* 7 

The death of William Norr, who had been for a number of years a sport- 
ing writer on the Wor/d, is a matter for sincere regret. He was a fine, hearty 
man, a sound friend and a good companion. A few years ago he published 
Stories of Chinatown. The stories were grim and sordid, bitter and pitiful— 
but they were almost photographic in their realism. There you saw the 
stolid ‘‘Chink,” the reckless white woman, the slipshod dope fiend, just as 
you may see them to-day in Doyers street. Norr knew these people. To be 
sure, he ameliorated the realism of his descriptions with a great deal of what 
(since Dickens) passes for romance, but I do not know that I quarrel with it. 
At all events, nothing quite so good has been done in this peculiar line of 
fiction, and Norr’s death is a loss. He did not write good English. He, like 
Richard Harding Davis, learned his trade on the Sun, and, no more than 
Davis, was able to shake off that peculiar sort of journalese which in the Sun 
office passes for English. Still in time he might have outgrown it. 

Peace to his ashes! 7 

” <; * 

It was William Norr who discovered ‘‘Chuck” Connors and made him 
notorious. The day Norr died ‘‘Chuck” made his début on the dramatic 
stage in a piece called On the Bowery. It is pleasant to relate that the 
élite of Charleston, S. C., received him and his play with enthusiasm. 

* of * 
Mr. A. M. Palmer, with a whoop and a yell, has emerged from Cimmerian 


Chicago to inform us all that he has signed a contract to manage Richard 
Mansfield. 


This is all right, but who will manage Palmer ? 


* 
* * 


A while ago I said that Richard Mansfield might stand—for want of 
better—as the best American actor. A correspondent picks a quarrel with 


my opinion and fancies I may be prejudiced, ‘‘because Mr. Mansfield was 
born in Heligoland.” 

What's that got to do with me? 

Anyway, I don’t believe he was born there; it’s not big enough for that. 
And then I am not prejudiced in favor of Richard Mansfield. If I have any 
partiality for the gentleman, it is against him. But he can act. He is an 
efficient player. And that, I believe, is his business. 

o “d 7 

And since I have opened my letter bag, here is an angry letter from a 
Chicago doctor—his name is so illegible that virtually he is anonymous—who 
throws hammer-headed words at me because I do not call Sienkiewicz a man 
of genius. 

Tut, tut, my dear sir—and in the dog-days, too! 

‘‘If Stowacki, Mickiewicz and Chopin were not men of genius,” he says 
threateningly—but what have they to do with modern Polish literature? 
Mickiewicz was a poet of fine talent and some originality. Chopin’s poems, 
however, do not amount to much, and his one epic and many dramas are now 
almost forgotten. 


* 
* * 


No ; I was writing of modern Polish literature, and what I said was true 
enough. Poland would be badly off indeed if Sienkiewicz were the mainstay 


of its literature. 
- . * 


There is one namé which should be added to the list of notable Polish 
writers which I gave a few weeks ago. 

This is Przybyszewski. 

He is making a noise in the world and indeed his name is something like 
a Gatling gun. His especial repute has come since he begun to write in 
German. He stands well to the fore in the new movement in German letters 
—individualism. He has written monographs, novels, a play. He seems to 
be a strange, vagrom, irrepressible sort of man. For a while he was a student 
of medicine. For a while he was the editor of a socialistic journal in German 
Poland. Now he has given up all regular modes of life. In the winter he 
may be met in the smoky taverns of old Berlin. He is a ferocious noctambu- 
list, a prestidigious pianist, who plays Chopin with a sort of diabolic intimacy 
—think !—on the cracked pianos of tenth-rate taverns. 

He is an inspired Pole, and he reeks with alcohol and nicotine 

When the summer comes he goes away to his wife’s home in Norway, and 
writes marvelous books. 

> 

Przybyszewski's Psychology of the Individual is well worthy our attention 
It contains three studies of Chopin, Nietzsche and Ola Hannson, incidental to 
its main theme—the conflict between the modern soul and the Great Uncon- 
scious, the struggle between the individual and matter 

* ° * 

Here is a fragment from his Mass of the Dead: 

‘‘In the beginning there was Sex. Out of Sex there was nothing and in it 
everything was. And Sex made itself brain—this masterpiece of lust 
whence was the birth of the Soul.” 

* ? * 

To my indignant Polish friend in Chicago, peace and greeting! Rather 
than argue (in the dog days), I will admit that all Poles are men of genius 
even Jean of the Reszkés. Can I do more? 

+. ¥ * 

I congratulate the RACONTEUR on his grandfathers. I like the frish hero, 
but my chief affection goes out to the organist who wrote ‘‘ hymns full of 
consecutive fifths.” 


* 
* * 


Mr. C. B. Cochran, the head and front of the independent theatre move- 
ment, announces a series of matinees, beginning in October. Ibsen will be 
represented by John Gabriel Borkman, The Wi'd Duck, Hedda Gabler and 
Ghosts. A new play ‘‘from the French” has been secured. It will be played 
under the title of Philistinism. Is it the Roi Ubu ? 

Mr. E. J. Henley will direct the stage. 


* 
* * 


I like this plan of matinees very much indeed. It is the only way of get- 
ting at the specialized audience. That there is such an audience in New York 
I firmly believe. Many of us are tired of such monstrosities as Nature, of 
vulgar farces and pallid Pinerotics; we are tired of the plays in which kiss- 
ing is done on the brow—— : 

There is no reason why this dramatic art should lag so far behind its 
sister arts. Should he do no more than make this plain, Mr. Cochran will 
have done well. 

* _ * 

In much the same way I think old English plays, comedies of the Restora- 
tion, translations from the modern French and Danish drama might appeal 
to an artificially selected audience in New York. If there are any new native 
plays worth trying, so much the better. 

7 = . 

It seems that all is not well with the nobleman who gilds his coronet with 
Yankee dollars. 

The Count de Castellane, who married the daughter of the late Jay Gould, 
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the American railway king, has been blackballed by the Paris Jockey Club. 
One blackball excludes, but 288 were cast against the Count. His younger 
brother, who was put up at the same time, was elected. 


2 
o * 


Miss Martha Morton, the author of many attractive comedies, was married 
last week to Mr. Herman Conhe‘m, a business man. It might be impertinent 
to ask which will be The Silent Partner ? 


* 
. * 


Of A Pinchbeck Goddess, by Mrs, Fleming, a sister of Rudyard Kipling, 
which was published a few months ago, the ation says: 

‘Mrs. Edwards paints her face, dyes her hair and dances (skirt dances) 
over prostrate warriors. Nevertheless, she is a perfectly virtuous lady. The 
warriors at ease have intentions serious and honorable. They make eloquent 
proposals of marriage and take the mitten like lambs. The accepted address 
their beloved as ‘child,’ and their obvious disapproval of the paint and dye 
suggests that immediately after a betrothal a great cleansing and scraping 
goes on at Simla.” 


This seems to be Kipling at second-hand and f/us the ‘‘ perfectly virtuous.” 





THE SHOFAR BLEW AT SUNSET. 


HE Shofar blew at sunset. 

It was creamy September time and the day was Yom Kippur. We 
walked together up Lexington avenue to the synagogue at Seventy-second 
street. It was then the ram’s horn sounded and I said to Esther: ‘‘ Let us 
go within.” She refused, urging that Greitner’s wasa better place to worship. 

‘*So be it,” said I, and we slowly crossed to Third avenue. Early as it 
was the big café was crowded. Nota gentile wasto be seen. At a table 
near us sat a group that mocked its race and its religion. Beer was drunk 
with Yiddish wit on the side and ham sandwiches were munched to the 
sound of irreverent laughter. 

I looked at Esther. Her eyes blustered, but she did not forget to taste 
her stein of Wurzbiirger. 

‘*O Jerusalem, how hast thou fallen upon evil days!” I murmured, and 
ordered more beer. Later a rabbi entered and ate and drank as a man should 
who has worked hard and faithfully. Esther stirred uneasily. 

“If,” I said ironically, ‘‘if you prefer to go to Shool we will leave this 
ghetto, go forth and cleanse our souls of sin.” The girl fell to studying me 

‘*Tell me why you have followed me so persistentiy when you should be 
with your own people? Why do you love the Hebrews—love them and yet 
mock them ?” she questioned. 

I would have answered her, but the bill of fare s sred at me reproachfully. 
I handed it to Esther and she forgot her question. Pigs’ knuckles and 
sauerkraut were commanded of the waiter with the red side whiskers. Then 
I made eyes at my companions. 

O Esther, daughter of Judea, sin of sweet cantillations, despiser of 
Christians, lover of diamonds, do you not know that I am fascinated by your 
face because in it there lurks the sorrowful story of the Semite. You turn 
your full, long throat and your profile evokes hot sultry nights and the large, 
few stars of Palestine. We are loafing at ease on a craning roof, and the 
gabble of the streets below reaches us muted as the music of the Shawmn. 
O Esther, your brow is ablaze with strange jewels and the cunning stuffs of 
your attire blind me with color and perfume. I hold your Oriental hand, 
browned by the sun and dirt. You are a true Eastern, and you say, ‘Goi, 
thou lovest me, wherefor——” Esther interrupted me. 

‘‘ What sort of diamonds did you say I wore upon my head, dearest ?” 

‘‘ Never mind,” I replied in anger; ‘‘ you were a splendid mass of fire and 
I adored you—adored your crisp ebon curls, worshipped your slender hips 
and maddened for your cruel, carmelion-lipped mouth.” 

‘Harry, do order more beer,” said Esther, dreamily regarding a mon- 
strous hat nearby. I did so and resumed: 

‘*You loved me not, Esther; you loved another. He was a cantor of the 
synagogue, a man of sonorus voice, whose black beard seemed saturated 
with bass tones, and whose stride was that of a pawnbroker. You loved him, 
Esther—pray do not contradict my phantasy—and I was madly jealous. | 
knew that a poor soldier, one of the hated legionaries, a Teuton, blond haired 
and guttural of speech, could have but little hope of winning such a fair, 
fierce flower of Jerusalem. Yet I hoped on. Presently you stirred restlessly 
and said: 

‘* * Attila, art thou of consequence in thy native land? Hast thy father 
granaries and breweries in profusion ?’ 

‘« * Aye, Esther; that he hath, and some day—may it long be deferred—all 
will be mine—thine if thou wiil it so.’ 

‘« «Then take me, Attila, for wife,’ you answered. 

‘* « But the cantor—what of him ?’ I asked, suspiciously. 

‘* *Pooh, Attila! he is not as rich as you ?’ 

‘*Suddenly a deep voice broke the air with the opening measures of the 
Kol Nidrei, and you started from my arms and rushed to the edge of the 
parapet, crying: 

‘**TIt is Baruch! it is his voice! Hi, Baruch! Up, up, Baruch, to your 
Esther!’ and —— 

‘‘Harry, will you please stop your nonsensical talk ?’’ said the modern 
Esther in her sensible voice. ‘* You have been shouting so that everybody in 
Greitner’s is staring at you. I doso hate your stupid Jewish stories. You 


are worse than Mr. Zangwill and his old clothes men. Oh! there goes Mrs. 
Mayer. Isn't she pretty ? and what a sweet waist she has on!” 

I looked at Esther, her shell-like complexion, her exquisitely carved nos- 
trils, her soft, large, Oriental eyes and their sweeping regard—O Adonai! is 
this the woman of Judea? Is this feminine, capricious nerved creature ever 
to be the mother of a race of law-givers, wise men, artists and poets? O 
Jael and Rebekah! O Hager! O Miriam and Deborah! O all ye mighty 
thewed great daughters and ste whose cry of filial joy signed her death war- 
rant! O Jephtha’s daughter and brave Judith, how have thy shadows waned 
in these daysof gray! Not even Delilah is left nor Jezebel, but a tuning 
down of heroic, tender womanhood to low pitched, flat, stale, frivolous dolls 
that study fashion plates, amble, jig and feel not the glories of their race and 
even deride it openly in public places. 

‘‘Harry, do you know that I am hungry again? And do get the waiter to 
fetch more beer.” 

Then I spoke to Esther of our approaching marriage. Her eyes kindled 
and her bosom heaved as I enumerated the number of presents we were likely 
to receive. 

‘* Do you know, dear,” she said, her lovely eyesswimming with pleasure— 
‘*do you know I think its great fun to marry a gentile? It will be so talked 
and gossiped about, and then only think of the newspapers!” 

Herr Greitner, he of chess and chest high C’s, came up just then and I 
introduced him to my Miss Dinkelspiel. 

The long room of the café was by this time crowded with a chatting, 
chaffering crowd of people, soon to be ‘‘my people.”” I eagerly watched the 
writhing picture with its vibratile hues, its ugly flat faces and beaked noses, 
its vulgar good-nature, its grossness, its absence of spirituality, and its air of 
Yankee so falsely grafted upon it. 

Esther was eating again and I lighted a cigar. The doors remained closed 
hardly a minute. Family parties came in saluting friends, and I heard Stein 
Baum, Thal and Cohn mentioned many times—those names symbolic of Ger- 
man tyranny and Hebraic submission 

And how the Jews were mocked by the Jews! How the Day of Atonement 
with its sacrificial ceremonies was sneered at! It was tremendous; this 
decaying nation flouting itself on its own tomb! Jerusalem filling its belly 
with the good things of earth; Judea material, rich, cursed by prosperity, 
untouched by persecution. Judea rotting to the very core! Judea without a 
country! Judea without a Jehovah! 

Esther bade me pay the reckoning. She yawned, and her beautiful eyes 
were red and sleepy. We went out into the creamy September night and 
slowly walked up Third avenue. Reaching Eighty-second street we turned 
moonward. A we passed the little ‘‘Shool” on the north side, just west of 
Lexington avenue, I ran up the steps and peeped in the window. Ah! there 
were then a few faithful left to worship the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. Esther called mein irritable accents, and as I went to her the Shofar 
blew JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER. 





STATUE TO DARWIN. 


HE statue erected by the Shropshire Horticultural Society, of Shrewsbury, 
England, hasbeenunveiled. The statue, which is an accurate presenta- 
tion of Darwin, is of bronze, mounted upon a pedestal of granite of a green 
tint, with steps of Devonshire granite, and is the work of Mr. Montford. The 
site, presented by the Shrewsbury Town Council, is in front of the old school 
buildings where Darwin was educated, now used asa free library and museum, 
and is therefore singularly appropriate. The artist has represented Darwin 
in a sitting position. The statue stands altogether 12% feet high. What is 
particularly worth mentioning was the speech made by the Bishop of Shrews- 
bury during the subsequent ceremonies. The bishop referred to Bishop 
Wilberforce’s opposition to Darwin's theory of evolution, but declared that 
times had changed in clerical circles, and at the Church Congress at Shrews- 
bury the Bishop of Hereford had called Darwin one of the doorkeepers of the 
vast temple of the universe, who pointed out to us new vistas, every one of 
them leading up to the throne of God. Mr. Lawson Tait said he could only 
mention two men who had equally influenced English thought, Shakespeare 
and Newton. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, the survivor of the triumvirate, Huxley, Lyell, and 
Hooker, who fought the battle thirty-five or forty years ago, whereby candid 
discussion was made possible of the theory of evolution, proposed a toast to 
the memory of Charles Darwin, to which the great scientist's son, Mr. W. E. 
Darwin, responded and bore testimony to the fact that there was no honot 
which Darwin would have valued more than that a statue should be erected 
to him in his native town.— Zhe Times. 


Spat mate FRANCIS JOSEPH of Austria has given his consent to the 
union of the two great imperial libraries at Vienna, the Hofbibliothek 
and the Kaiserliche Familienfideicommisbibliothek. The step is taken in 
order to do away with the purchase of duplicate books, but one result will be 
the throwing open to students of the private family library, which hitherto 
has been reserved for the use of members of the Imperial household. The 
library is noted for its enormous collection of portraits, as it includes the col- 
lection begun by Archduke Francis of Tuscany in 1784, whith now contains 
90,000 portraits, 22,000 engravings from the collection of Lavater, the physiog- 
nomist, and 100,000 portraits detached from printed books 
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The Stage Abroad. 





ACCONI, the Italian tragedian, who had such success in Vienni last 
season, will appear in Berlin and make with his company a tour of 
Europe, commencing at the New Theatre. 

The Roumanian tragic actress Agatha Barsescu, who appeared in Berlin 
last winter in Carmen Sylva’s play of Ullranda, will make a tour through 
Germany, in which she will appear chiefly in the works of that royal 
dramatist. 


* 
* * 


The examination performances at the Paris Conservatory were well 
attended inspite of the intense heat. MM. Emile Bergeret, Catulle Mendes 
and others have the courage to point out the absurdity of the system in the 
case of dramatic aspirants. The pupils do not appear in costume, the ladies 
have to wear a prescribed simple dress, the men a black dress coat and white 
tie they have to appear in detached scenes of some tragedy or comedy, scenes 
which thus torn away from their surroundings have neither head nor tail. 

Whether the action takes place at the court of Louis XIV., at Athens in 
the time of Pericles, in Rome under Augustus, or anywhere else at any time, 
the pupil has to try to reproduce the sentiments of bygone times and distant 
places in the garb of an undertaker at a funeral. They are allowed to wear 
patent leather pumps, and in the role of (Fdi~us to have a pearl gray glove 
on the right hand, Now, asks Bergeret, what could Coquelin, Got, Monet 
Sully, Worms, any celebrated and successful actor do under such circum- 
stances. 

Woe to the pupil who dares to take an original view of a part! He must 
act like Talma or Preville, and reproduce the Racinian diction and the Molier- 
esque gestures of those defunct actors whom no living man knows anything 
about. What test is such a performance of any ability on another stage? 
And the judges? Why, atthe last concours, one of the judges fell asleep and 
tumbled off his chair to the delight of the tired spectators. There is a rule 
that actors who have already appeared on a stage are not admitted to those 
examinatious, but this is constantly violated. Two prizes were given. 
Suzanne Despies, who played at the L’Oeuvre two 'years ago, obtained the 
first prize in comedy. In what comedy? In Victor Hugo's sanguinary drama 
of Angelo, which is regarded as comedy for this occasion. She obtained the 
second prize in tragedy in Phedre. No first prize in tragedy was allotted toa 
male pupil. 

The Conservatory is to be torn down soon, and people ask. Why rebuild it? 
The whole system is absurd. 


* 
* * 


Richard Mansfield will open his London season with a piece by Oscar 
Wilde, conceived and partly written during his imprisonment. The name of 
the piece is not announced. 

* o * 

Sir Arthur Sullivan lately expressed his intention of giving a prize for a 

libretto. Next day 280 texts of operas and operettas oppressed his desk. 


” 
. * 


Rosita Mawis, the famous dancer at the Paris Opera, comes out in favor of 
the erection of a home for ballet girls, where they will be protected from the 
dangers of a wicked world and be kept within the bounds of morality. The 
Mercure regards this as a symptom of an increasing hostility to liberty. 


* 
* * 


Don Giovanni was given for the first time in Paris on September 17, 1805, 
after considerable hesitation. Napoleon himself took a hand in the matter, 
and wrote from Bologna, June 23, 1805, to Fouche, asking whether the work 
was not likely to disturb the public peace. Soon after thus writing he heard 
it atthe Court Theatre, of Ludwigsburg, and wrote about it to his brother, 
Joseph, saying that ‘‘the opera is the same now played in Paris, and that the 
music seemed to me very good.” 

The emperor did not agree with the critic of the Journal de L’ Empire, for 
that gentlemen declared that the Germans exaggerated when they put Mozart 
forward as the greatest musical genius. It might be true forGermany, but not 
for France, that Mozart surpassed his contemporaries; there was too much 
music in Don Giovanni. Germans, with their huge appetite for music, could 
stand it, but the French could not. The best part of the piece was the ballet. 
The Journal de Paris also found the opera very pretty, but ‘‘ what success it 
may gain is due to the accessories, especially to the burning mountain, which 
is set to work at the end of the piece.” The public were on the whole 
indifferent, and subscribed to the judgment of the Viennese, who condemned 
it after it had begun its career so brilliantly in Prague. 

The piece was taken from the repertory, but revived in 1834. The 
premiére on March 10 was reviewed by Fetis in a grand hymn of homage to 
the manes of Mozart, declaring that France had atoned for its sins against 
him. Yet the performance, in spite of the appearance of the Falcon as Donna 
Anna, was but mediocre. Complaints were loud about the division of the 
acts. Many scenes ended with pieces of music which did not belong to them, 
thus necessitating interpolations more or less out of place. 

Even after this revival the public remained cold, and when in 1866 two 
theatres simultaneously produced it, the success on the majority was slight, 
although Nilsson was A/ira; Madame Carvalo, Zerlina; Charton Demeure, 


Donna Anna, at the Théatre Lyrique; while at the Grand Opéra these roles 
were filled by Gueymard, Bottu and Sasse, with Faure as Don Giovanni, who 
far surpassed Barre at the other house. The Grand Opéra was inferior in 
ensemble to the Théatre Lyrique. 








AN EARLY ESTIMATE OF WALT WHITIIAN. 


By FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 








(From the Allgemeine Zeitung, Augsburg, May 10, 1868.) 
ALT WHITMAN! Who is Walt Whitman? The answer is: A poet! 
A new American poet! His admirers say the first, the on/y poet 
America has hitherto pro*uced. The only specifically American poet. No 
follower in the beaten paths of the European muse, but coming fresh from 
the prairies and Western settlements, fresh from the coast and the great 
rivers, fresh from the crowded seaports and cities, fresh from the battlefields 
of the South, the odor of the soil which created him still clinging to his dress, 
hair and beard. One whose like has never yet been; «ne who stands firm and 
self-conscious on American feet, a prophet of great and strange things to 
come. His admirers go still further: Walt Whitman is in fact the only poet 
in whom the restless, searching age has found its expression, the poet far 
excellence—the poet. 

Thus on one side his admirers, among whom we meet even an Emerson; 
on the other, the fault-finders and abusers; beside boundless praise and 
enthusiastic recognition, the bitterest sarcasm and merciless invective. 

To all this the poet remains indifferent. He accepts the praise as his due 
and meets hs adversaries with contempt. He believes in himself; his self- 
reliance is unlimited. ‘‘He is,” says his English publisher, W. M. Rossetti, 
‘‘above all else the ome man who has earnest convictions and confesses that 
now, as in the future, he will be the founder of a new poetical literature, a 
great literature suitable to the material grandeur and incalculable destinies 
of America.” He believes that the future will consider him as much the 
maker of America as it will Columbus as the discoverer of the Western Con- 
tinent, or Washington as the founder of the States. A sublime conviction 
indeed, expressed more than once by the poet in magnificent words, none 
more splendid than those beginning tho poem: 

Come, I will make the continent indissoluble, 

I will make the most splendid race the sun ever shone upon, 
I will make divine, magnetic lands, 

With the love of comrades, 

With the lifelong love of comrades. 

This has a proud ring. Has the man also the right to utter such things ? 
Let us become more intimate with him and consider his life and work. Let 
ts open his book! 

Are these verses? The lines are printed like verses, to be sure, but verses 
they are not. No metre, no rhyme, no strophies, but rhythmical prose—the 
versification of the Psalms. At the first glance rough, unpliant, formless, and 
yet not devoid of harmony for a sensitive ear. The language simple, solid, 
straightforward, giving everything its right name, fearing nothing. sometimes 
obscure. The strain rhapsodical, prophetic, and often unequal, blending the 
sublime and commonplace sometimes to a degree that verges on tastelessness. 
In spite of every other dissimilarity, he reminds us sometimes of our Hamann, 
or of Carlyle’s oracular wisdom, or of the Paroles d'un Croyant. But out 
of all breathes the Bible—its language, not its faith. 

And what does the poet give usin this form? Above all, himself, his ego 
—Walt Whitman; this ego, however, is a part of America. a part of the earth, 
of humanity, of the universe. With this conviction and linking the sublimest 
to the most insignificant objects, he rolls out a huge panorama before us, 
always taking America as his starting and closing point (for the future belongs 
to a free people). A cosmopolitan spirit, so to say, pervades Walt Whitman 
and his Americanism, such as is peculiar to contemplative natures, who, 
alone with infinity, spend lonely days on the seacoast, or lonely nights under 
the starlit skies of the prairies. He finds himself in everything and every- 
thing in himself. He. the single man, Walt Whitman, is humanity and the 
world. And the world and humanity are one grand poemtohim. Every- 
thing he sees or hears or comes in contact with, even the meanest, the must 
insignificant, the most commonplace, everything appears to him as the symbol 
of something higher, something more spiritual. Or, rather, materia and the 
spirit, reality and the ideal are one and the same to him. Thus, self-made, 
he appears to us loafing at his ease, singing his songs, a proud, free man and 
only a man, opening to us world-wide social and political vistas. 

A wonderful apparition, in truth! We acknowledge that it impresses, 
alarms and strangely fascinates us. And yet we find that we are not yet 
finished with our judgment, that we are still influenced by our first impres- 
sions. In the meantime we are probably the first in Germany to form an 
opinion of the existence and activity of this fresh power. The queer fellow 
deserves to be considered closer by our poets and thinkers, threatening, as he 
does, to overthrow all our ars poctica, our esthetic canons and theories. And 
true it is that, after having read in these solemn pages, after having listened 
to the deep, sonorous roar of Walt Whitman’s muse, rushing on our ear like 
the continuous beating of the ocean’s waves, our traditional versification, our 
endeavor to force our thoughts into certain traditional forms, our jangling of 
verses, our counting and measuring of syllables, our making of sonnets, 
strophes and stanza appear almost childish to us. Have we really arrived at 
that point when life demands new modes of expression even in poetry? Has 
this age so many and such important things to tell us that the old vessels are 
insufficient for the new contents? Are we standing before a poetry of the 
future, as already for years a music of the future has been predicted to us? 
And is Walt Whitman greater than Richard Wagner ?—7rans/lated by Sada- 
hichi Hartmann, in Art News, 
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THE CROSS OF ST. PHILIP. 


HE way led over the side of the mountain, past the gorge where the 
waters fell with a heavy rush, and down into the valley and then up the 
road to where the town sparkled amid a thick growth of wild green. It was 
a little white town; it seeme to have n» beginning and no end, and along the 
streets the white gates swung open and welcomed the comer into gardens of 
white blossoms or perhaps green foliage. White and green from the begin- 
ning to the end, except where over St. Philip’s rose the large black cross—the 
cross of St. Philip. 

Over the path came a wayfarer, stopping now and then to gaze up to 
where the purple peak was outlined against the gold sky, gold now, then 
deepening to a blood red as the sun went farther and farther behind. He 
passed the gorge, and the little white town lay below him, all white but the 
cross. 

‘‘The Cross of St. Philip!” he murmured, and he seemed to see all the 
earth bathed in a yellow sunshine—it was the love of his simple Canuck 
heart. 

Where the mountain path joined the road that led round the foot was a 
spring at which in days, now old and gray and yet rose colored, he and she 
had cooled the animal within, and where he once (browned as his cheek was 
there came to it suddenly a small, red spot of shame as he thought of it) had 
cooled a heat not born of the August sun. He had suffered for that thought— 
suffered far away when her image so white had come to him, a veritable 
Mater Admirabilis in her simplicity and pureness. Only last night, one night 
before he was to meet her, he had unwrapped the cloth from the little white 
Madonna she had given him and kissed it—kissed and glowed over it for the 
purity it had retained for five years, the purity he had retained, the purity 
that was his—and hers. He might have deceived her—the States had tried 
him sorely, but he came back to her as he went from her. 

He bent over the spring and with his hand, cup-shape, drank the water. 
It was bitter! He looked up the hill, it was the same hill, yet the water that 
once was sweet now was as gall. It saddenedand gladdened him. He would 
go on to where there were other waters. Not by the roadside, O wayfarer! 
shall you have succor. And he picked up his bag and took the road that led 
into the main street. 

There was a noisiness about it that he did not like. It reminded him too 
much of the States that he had left behind. Carts rumbled by that should 
have been stalled an hour ago; strange men passed him, not with the look of 
peace, but with a leer, and now that he saw the houses nearer the white 
was gray. and even black in spots. A change had come: surely—yes, a 
change of five years. They would go away, he and she, and seek another 
white town where the manners and the men of the States had not entered, 
and there in its whiteness live their own white lives. 

The swinging gates as he passed seemed not as musical as of yore; 
the children that hung on them were of a different mien than those he 
had once known. Here and there he saw a familiar face, but he passed on, 
for he was not recognized and his heart was not cheery. How all had 
changed! or was it he? Hardly that, for he had lived alone in a crowd 
and borne himself to all as a man from another sphere. Praise be to the 
Mater Admirabilis! 

He turned the lane that led down to the cottage that stood behind a mass 
of green. It was hid from all the rest of the village and the only sign of its 
surroundings was the black cross that rose above the trees and in sight of 
which they had knelt on the last night and sworn—glad oath! 

There it stood at last. The ground seemed swift to pass under him; he 
knocked; the corpulent body of a strange woman faced him, and heavy 
hearted he put the question that seemed to darken the entire universe. 

‘* We don’t talk French,” was the reply. 

He put it again in English. 

Dead? No, and she, she, the blessed one of the Holy Mother and the 
heart inviolate ? 

Umph! the girl—a pretty one—he'd find her at Smith’s, opposite the 
church. And the door closed, and the world, too. 

Alone, then, they were be in their joy; he had hoped otherwise. He had 
come when he was most needed; he would be what the dead one had been; 
aye, more, his heart could give that love as well as his own. It was a heart 
that could give all loves, and yet not be lacking. 

‘‘Smith’'s”’- the sign swung out large over the door. 

He gazed at it and wondered. It was a strange sign to flaunt opposite St. 
Philip's, and he wondered where the good parish priest had gone, and what 
had become of the influence that had made the village what it was, or had 
been, and given him strange strength for his long struggle. Was that gone, 
too ? 

He entered the ill lighted room hesitatingly. It was filled with smoke, 
and men sat about the tables and drank and talked ; he did not hear them, 
but stood and tried to think what it meant. A woman stood near the counter; 
to her he put the question that added, word for word, years to his weaken- 
ing life. 

Yes, the damned hussy lived there. How did she know? Off with some 
tramp or another. One thing sure, she’d better be back before.they closed up 
or she wouldn't get in. She wasn't going to stand any more of her damned 
impudence. 

Air! Air! Virgin Mother! He went out and gazed with maddened eyes 
on the great dark dome that covered so much guilt. Pray? Pray witha 
heart that doubted even the Mother of Christ ? Curse? No, no! The priest— 
yes, the priest. 

He forgot to bend the knee as he passed in front of the church and his 
footsteps sounded hollow in the walk as he stumbled along. Oh, this search 


for hope—tbe phantom desire! He knocked again and his heart beat softer 
—here at least was light and welcome and food for the hungered soul. 

Dead, too! Had all the world died? Hot blood-born tears came—it 
seemed the end of all woe. The new priest would see him; he entered the 
bare room and waited. The dark minutes took the length of years and 
deepened as they p2ssed. 

The priest greeted him warmly. ‘‘And I will give her the valley of 
Achor for a door of hope.” He might have said it, had he known; but he 
did not. He knew him; the dying father had told him his story—his strug- 
gle, his love, his going away. 

And she ?—impatiently. Reverence had gone out of him. O man re- 
ligious, man of prayer, how much of God counteth against the burning 
woman ? 

The priest bowed his head and told her shame. It was not believed at 
first ; then her mother with a pitiful cry to all the world for sympathy had 
burst her laden heart. After that there was no attempt at concealment. She 
became bold; she flaunted herself before those of the old friends who had not 
gone away, and took up with the new men from the States. There was no 
help for it—-not even in the law. 

‘* And you ?”’ asked the priest. 

‘* And he?” 

‘*T will see her,” he said. 

And the priest raised his hand and blessed him and he went out strong. 

He took out the little Mother, took offthe cloth she had given him and 
slowly tore itin shreds. He kissed the statue once, twice, struggled with a 
victorious past and a thousand memories fo-a moment, then raised his arm 
and threw it with all his strength into the fields. Now he would wait for her; 


she must come this way. 


The men were beginning to leave the shop, the dim lights were getting 
dimmer. The woman came along with a hasty and uncertain step, He came 
from his hiding place and stood before her. 

‘* Philip ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Philip.” 

He had frightened her. 

Was that all ? 

No, of course; but she must go in or she would be locked out. She made a 
movement to go, but he caught her roughly by the arm. Come upthe back 
way, she told him, and they could talk over the old times. 

Before he could stop her again she was gone. 

The lightness of the world! Underneath his feet he felt its whirl, past 
him eternity; and its hopes went mockingly on with not a single solacing 
gesture. 

He had met her, and the prayers of five years had been given their 
answer. He had not seen her face, she might have denied that it was she— 
would to God that she had! He groped his way round to the back of the 
house. A light came from one of the windows. Would he go up ?* The 
shadow of the Mater Admirabilis w.s still on him, but the purpose in his 
heart answered and was dominant. 

He climbed the stairs. She opened the door and led him along the hall 
into the room. 

He stood and gazed ather. The once fine hair hung tangled over naked 
shoulders. O God! the eyelids, the very droop of which had inspired chastity, 
were now sotted and night worn. And her face—it was still beautiful, but to 
him it was the beauty of the sin-bitten woman, the harlot without shame. 

‘*Sit down, Phil, and don’t look so much like a funeral.” 

Not a word had she spoken in their own language—the language in which 
they had sworn. 

‘*Come, drink, sweetheart !"’ and she poured out the brandy into the 
glasses. 

He took the bottle from her and filled the glass that she had given him. 

‘*Oh, ho! nothing mean about you. Where’re you going, to stay, Phil ?” 

He didn’t know. He spoke in French. 

She reddened, and then said: ‘‘ Don't talk that gibberish—I hate it.” 

He was silent. She came over to him and put her naked arm around him. 
‘‘If you want to, Phil, you can stay here, but you'll have to get out early in 
the morning.” 

The look in her eyes filled him with disgust. 

She put her lips on his cheek and kissed him. As she did it the light 
burned low, flickered and went out. 

The moon shone full into the room and from where he sat he could see 
the tower of the church and above it—the cross of St. Philip. He caught 
her by the waist—she was already half undressed—and dragged her to the 
window and pointed: 

‘*See, see, it’s the cross of St. Philip! I promised I would come back as I 
went from you and I have, and will go from you asI came, and you—you will 
go from me better than you came.” 

She tried to scream, but already his fingers had closed on her throat; she 
struggled and then hung limp in his arms 


* 


Over the way that led up from the valley and over the side of the moun- 
tain, past the gorge where the waters fell with a heavy rush, came the 
traveler, facing the golden light of the coming sun. 

Behind him was the little village, all white and green, save for the large 
cross—the black cross of St. Philip. GEORGE HENRY PAYNE. 
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Music at Hotel Fenimore.—A charming musicale was 
given on Saturday evening, August 21, at the Hotel Feni- 
more, Cooperstown, N. Y., Mr. F. W. Riesberg being 
director of ceremonies. Miss Kathrin Hilke sang admi- 
rably as usual, and Mr. Riesberg was heard to excellent 
advantage in some piano solos. 

Culberta Millett.—That accomplished singer Culberta 
Millett returned last week from Europe after a lengthy 
absence. She will be heard during the coming seasun in 
oratorio, concerts and recitals. Her voice is now in ad- 
mirable order, and her sympathy of style and finish make 
her an artist always to be enjoyed. 

Herbert Wilber Greene, Private Teacher.—Mr. Her- 
bert Wilber Greene, well known for the past fourteen years 
as principal of the vocal department of the Metropolitan 
College of Music of the University of the State of New 
York, and who for twenty-five years has proved himself an 
expert in the vocal profession, announces his decision to re- 
enter the vocal fieid as a private teacher. 

The normal work, lectures and lecture recitals which 
were inaugurated at the Metropolitan College by Mr. Greene 
himself, and which proved so productive of good results, 
will be continued at his private studios, in Rooms 605, 606, 
607, No. 487 Fifth avenue. Mr. Greene’s move is simply 
the transplanting of efforts from a public institution to a 
private field. 

Dyna Beumer.—Mme. Dyna Beumer, the Belgian 
soprano, who has been singing with her usual great success 
at London, Antwerp and Spa, is expected by her manager, 
N. Herlof, to arrive here about October 5. She will prob- 
ably appear at the Brussels Exhibition before leaving. 

Madame Beumer’s first concert in New York will be 
given on the evening of November 9 at the Astoria Hotel, 
with the assistance of Anton Seidl and his orchestra, Paolo 
Gallico, pianist, and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. 
Madame HKeumer will previously have made a début in 
Utica, N. Y. The soprano is already booked for a large 
number of concerts throughout the United States. 

More of Herlof’s Artists.—1n addition to Mme. Dyna 
Beumer, for whom the great French baritone Faure, her 
teacher, as also Massenet and Chaminade predict immense 
success in the United States, Mr. N. Herlof has secured 
the charming young soprano Miss Lillian Butz, a pupil of 
Madame Beumer, and the accomplished pianist Paolo 
Gallico, who last season made such a pronounced success 
in New York and New Haven. The favorite baritone 
Emilio de Gogorza, who has reaped so many laurels, par- 
ticularly in social circles in New York, and who is at 
present so popular in Newport, will also be on Mr. 
Herlof’s list, while Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler, excellent 
musician, organist and accompanist, will play Madame 
Beumer’s accompaniments during her tournée. 

Scherhey Taking Rest.—'The successful vocal teacher 
Mr. M. J. Scherhey, of New York, is now taking a much 
needed rest after his busy summer course, during which 
pupils and teachers in large numbers from the Western 
States availed of his valued instruction. This most capable 
teacher has a long list of temptations to continue work 
without any interruption whatever, but finds it best to take 


a few weeks of entire relaxation so as to be able to enter 
with physical vigor as well as mental zest on his heavy im- 
minent season of 1897-8. 


Clementine de Vere Home.—Mme. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio has just returned from Europe, to be ready in due 
time to fill her special engagement for the Clairmont, 
N. H., festival on September 2 and 8, under direction of 
Jules Jordan. The prima donna has also signed a contract 
for sixty concerts in the West, beginning about a week 
from now. 


Ogden Crane at Asbury Park.—The Asbury Park 
Evening News publishes a lengthy article on the success- 
ful studio of Mme. Ogden Crane at this resort, and goes 
into detail concerning the merits of her Italian system of 
teaching, her energy, her intelligence and the sympathetic 
personality so valuable in a teacher, and possessed by Mme. 
Ogden Crane in an unusual degree. 

Asa vocal] soloist herself, Madame Crane receives enthu- 
siastic praise, and her invariable success in imparting her 
own good qualities to pupils meets thoroughly discriminate 
appreciation. The fact that, out of 400 applicants in one 
New York church last season, Miss Fletcher, Madame 
Crane’s pupil, was chosen as first soprano, speaks more than 
a volume of commendation. Madame Crane proposes giv- 
ing the comic operetta Penelope this month at Asbury 
Park, and will, no doubt, produce an interesting success. 
Her list of pupils at the Asbury Park studio is an exception- 
ally long one, and embraces plenty of talent. The Ogden 
Crane studio is here a feature of sterling interest just as 
much as of artistic progress. 


Lewing and Fellows Recital.—Miss Adéle Lewing, the 
gifted pianist, and Mr. Townsend H. Fellows, the accom- 
plished baritone, gave a delightful recital at Temple Grove, 
Saratoga, on Friday evening, August 20, which attracted 
one of the representative fashionable audiences of the sea- 
son. The Dazly Saratoga, among other journals, writes 
most flatteringly in its praise. Subjoined are some excerpt 
paragraphs from the paper named, followed by the pro- 
gram: 

The admirable playing of Fraulein Lewing was most enthusiasti- 
cally received, and she was recalied time after time. 

Mr. Fellows was up to his usual form, and created a furore by his 
clever singing of Goetze’s Happy Day, which developed into an ova- 
tion upon his finishing the Toreador Song from Carmen. 

The accompaniments to the several songs rendered by Mr. Fel- 
lows were most artistically played by Herr Theodore Saul 
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Hilke-Riesberg at Cooperstown.—On Friday evening 
last, in the Baptist Church, Cooperstown, N. Y , the new 
organ was opened by Mr. F. W. Riesberg, of New York, 
assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, the eminent soprano, and 
others. The occasion proved quite an artistic festivity. 
Mr. Riesberg, who was in excellent form, disclosed the 
furthest beauties and possibilities of the new instrument and 
was enthusiastically encored. Miss Hilke’s full, vibrant, 
soprano rang forth with brilliant power, delighting her 
Cooperstown audience so much that her reappearance there 
is eagerly awaited. There were flowers in plenty for all 
the artists and the affair, which was given as a paying con- 
cert, netted some $200 for the church. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Bureau of Information 


AND 


Forwarding of Mail. 





HE MUSICAL COURIER has opened a BUREAL 
OF INFORMATION and a Department of Mailing 
and Correspondence on the third floor of THE Musi- 
CAL COURIER Building, 19 Union square. Elevator 
service will enable all professional people, musical 
or dramatic, or those engaged in the musical instru- 
ment business or all allied professions and trades, to 
reach the floor set aside for correspondence and mail- 
ing and as a general Bureau of Information on all 
matters pertaining to the profession or trade. 
The attendance and service are all 


GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

The accommodations embrace: 

I. Correspondence.—Which means that desks and all 
material are at hand for letter writing, telegraphing and 
cabling. 

If. Mailing.—Persons traveling abroad or in this coun- 
try can have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 
sent care of THE Musicat Courier, and the itinerary of the 
traveler recorded here from time to time. 

III. Addresses.—We are now prepared to furnish the 
addresses of the better known musical people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, so that instant communication can be secured 

IV. In General.—lIn short, this department will serve 
as a general Bureau of Information for all musical or dra- 
matic artists and professional people who at present have 
no central place of meeting or of inquiry. Tue Musica. 
Courter is located in the very heart of the musical district 
of the Union, and it herewith invites the musical world to 
make the Bureau just opened its general headquarters 

ANTED.—Organist and choir director. Must be a 
member of Baptist Church. Address with references, 

N. A. Giappinc, 203 Main street, Memphis, Tenn. 
oe and soprano want engagements to 
church in New York or near vicinity, together or 
Address K. T., care Tue Musi- 


sing in 


separately ; sight readers. 
caL Courier, New York. 
ANTED—Organist Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 
dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 
of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897, 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 
Toronto. 
INE STUDIO FOR VOCAL TEACHER.—Henry 
Taylor Staats will let his large and elegantly furnished 
studio for two days in the week to a vocal teacher. The 
location, 487 Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, is un- 
surpassed and the studio contains a fine Steinway concert 
grand piano. 
PROMINENT violinist will let handsome studio in 
Carnegie Hall, with use of piano, two or three days 
weekly for the yearorseason. Address *‘ Studio,” care THE 
Musica Courier. 
ANTED for conservatory in this city, artist teacher 
for piano, lady or gentleman. Must have studied 
with Leschetizky and be an excellent soloist. 

Also vocal teacher, lady or gentleman; one who can in- 
struct the true Italian method and who is an excellent 
singer. 

Apply, letter or personally, Sohmer’s warerooms, 149 
East Fourteenth street, New York. 








KATHERINE KAUTZ, 


sss PIANIST. See 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


GEORGE 


HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 
Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 


Western Representative, 
Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


Court Pianist ALFRED GRUNFELD 


wil! henceforth devote only two months of the year to his concert 
tours. The rest of the year will be given to in truction, especially the 

PERFECTING OF EMINENT TALENTS. 
Lessons begin September 15. Further info: mation given on applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, to 


Concert Bureau LUDWIG GRUNFELD, 10. 
Vienna |, Getreidemarkt 














TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHAKLES MEEHAN 


=— Soprano Soloist. — 





Returned from Europe. 


Concerts at Paris, London, 
Berlin, Munich, Lisbon. 


128 East 26th Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 


BASS-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Concert.2~ 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York. 


“ He sings most tastefully, and. what is more, knows how to use 
Ais voice as well as ¢évse of his pupils.”—GkORG HENSCHEL. 











THE WOMEN'S STRING ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 


CARL V. LACHMUND, Conoucror. 
30 Members. Selected from the most prominent professionals. 


“ Proved its right to be classed with the best concert orchestras 
and chamber music organizations of New York "—.Wusical Courier 


Miss IDA BRANTS the brilliant violinist. highly indorsed by 
oachim ; Mrs. ARGARET WUE ALE harpist, formerly with the 
homas ‘Orchestra, and Fri, LEONTINE GAERTNER, violoncello 
virtuoso, “ the ser sational success of last season.” 

Now booking dates for Season 1807-9. 


Address: 132 West 85th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York press unanimous inthe highest praises. Send for Circular. 


CHARLOTTE |MACONDA, 


BRILLIANT 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio. .. . 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Leading Musical Agents, or 


25 West 65th Street, New York. 
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ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANOCO., 


Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio 


LEOPOLD AVISUS, 


Pianos, 


249 and 251 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I 
THE AUTOHARP, 


Alfred Dolge & Son, 


New York City 
THE AZOLIAN, 
18 West 23d Street, New York 
BEHR BROS. & CO 
1¢, New York 
BRAUMULLER CO., 
Pianos 
402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York 
THE BROCKPORT PIANO 
MFG CO., 


GEO. P. BENT, 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Pianos 


226 to 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass.,and New York 


CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 


Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
Organs 

Chicago, Il 

COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
lvoryton, Conn 


CONOVER PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
215 to 221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II! 


A. B. CHASE CO., 


Pianos, 
Norwalk, Ohio 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c 


110 and 112 East 13th Street, New York 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 
gw 


John Church Co ympany, ve 
Boston, New York, ( “hi cago, Cincinnati 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, New York and Chicago 
FISCHER, 


Pianos, 
417 to 483 West 28th Street, New York 


J.&C 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER, 
Pianos 
New York 


HAZELTON BROS., 
Pianos, 


4 and 36 University Place, New York 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Piano and Organ Materials, 
209 Bowery, New York 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HALLET & DAVIS CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


JEWETT PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Leominster, Mass. 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 


233 and 235 Kast 23d Street. New York 


KRELL PIANO CO 


A 


IRTZMANN & CO.. 
Pianos 


226 to 236 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


LYON & HE ALY, 
Music and Musica! Instruments and 
Mi isical Merchandise, 


H. LEHR & CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 


LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 


135th Street and S. Boulevard, New York ( 


MILLER ORGAN CO., 


Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa 


McPHAIL PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


THE MASON & RISCH 


VOCALION CO., LTD., 


Vocalion Organs, 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
and Worcester, Mass 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y 


NORRIS & HYDE, 
Transposing Pianos. 
2249 and 2261 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
110 and 1107 Spring Garcen St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, New York 


POOLE PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass 


C. G. RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 


Leipzig, Germany 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & 
OBERLANDER, 
Music Boxes 


Leipzig, Germany 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Pianos, 


149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York 


STORY & CLARK, 
Pianos and Organs, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, | 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Piano Actions, 
1Mth Street and Brook Avenue, New York 


STRAUCH BROS 
Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 
22 Tenth Avenue, New York 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 
471 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Il] 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 132d Street, New York 


ADAM SCHAAF, 





STEGER & CO., SCHAEFFER PIANO CO., 
Pianos Pianos 


ach lat snues cago 
Jackson and Wabash Avenues, Chicago, I Wabash Ave Jackson, Chicago, Ill 


SINGER PIANO CO., GEO. STECK & Co.. 
Pianos p 


% Wabash Avenue, ( ag 


anos 


East I4th Street, New York 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, VOSE & SONS PIANO CO 
Pianos ' 
Piano 


14th Street and Br k Ave e. New York 
Boston, Mass 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos WEGMAN PIANO CO., 


Steinway H New Y x Piano 


Auburn, N.Y 
STERLING CO., . ae PETS: : i 
——— WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Dert ( ir Piano Actions 
‘ We 45th Street, New York 
B. SHONINGER CO E 

mmashiae WESER BROS., 

New Haven, Coan Pianos 


424 t wh West 43d Street, New Vork 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CO., 


Pianos 
Richmond, Ind Pia 
Fifth Avenue and New York 


16th Street 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., 


Pianos Org s 
276 W. Madison Street, Chicag« we Waterloo, N. ¥ 
A. H. STUART & CO., WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Pianos 


107 West Canton Street, Boston, Masa 


Organs 
York, Pa 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


mm PIA NOS. 


Warerooms: 
15-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 


Bie 4 MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 








Factory and Office: 
150-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 





F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, yerpace 


Music F Pr g 
and I a Work 
A gra and 
I k | g 

Two I sa 
Chicag I R93. 
Es ates a s es 

she arge 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


MOR Ame 
Cure & 


Vad pina E()RCANSs 


25" HaGERSTOWM, MD 


ie MN, EMC 





Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 





THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, | 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
sembie Playing, Elocution and Physica! Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


(Phe « Hternberg ” School of 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1720 Chestnut Street. 
Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, PRINCIPAL. 





uSsIG, 


SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 2. 


-— COMPLETE MUSICAL, EDUCATION IN ALL BRANCHES. — 


Mention this Paper. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


~ Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


rty-elghth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
eoretical branches are Felix Driaseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prot Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson- Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director H& ner, 
Organi st Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning g of April and beginning of Se tember. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
full list of teachers at the o "HE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





ces of 





Established 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+S Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 

eee 


LARGEST HOUSE fr MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


COURIER. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


The 
the WEBER 


of 


distinguishing characteristic 


PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the Muszcian's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :?— a 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 





The Stern Conservatory of Music. “~~ 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
lo and all orchestral instruments) 
ELEMENTARY PIANO ané 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all so 
SEMINARY ecial Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOI 

VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG 
(Vocal); FRIEDRICH GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER (Compo 
sition, Theory, Musical History); FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIRenscHtOTZ, Prof. HEINRICH 
EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR GERNSHEIM, A. PAPENDICK, HANS PFITZNER, OTTO SINGER, ALFRED SOR 
MANN, ~. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. Poentrz (Harp, Harmoniur OTTO DIE NEI Royal 
Musical Director (Organ);—Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, WILLY NICKING, W 1 El MAN? « (Violin) 
ANTON HEKKING, (Cello); Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG, EMANUEL REICHER(D atic Sche ol .US.W 


Charges: From 12g [Marks ($30) up to goo Marks ($125) Annually. 


G2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. tol P. M 


In September, 1897. Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG (Vocal Director of the Operatic School), EMANUEL 
REICHER, from the *‘ Deutschen Theater" (Dramatic School), Prof. HERMANN GENSS rToO SINGER 
(Klavier), HANS PFITZNER (Composition staff of teachers of the Con 
servatory. a 


CONSERVATORY GEORG LIEBLING, 


BERLIN, W. Joachimsthalerstr. 7. 


LIEBLING 


Thevin Klavier), enter the 





DIRECTOR: Court Pianist GEORG 
The purpose of this institute is a thorough scientific an 
well as for music teaching, and to give musical amateurs elementary, 
lessons. Special terms for private lessons 
EMINENT hare tanger 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Viola, "Cello, Flute, Cat 
semble, Stu ay of RS 


1 artistic education for concert and « pera, as 
middle, upper and finishing class 


net Organ 


for the following branches 
les, Italian 


Composition, Elocution, Dramatic Lessons, Opera En 
and Orchestral Classes, Choral Singing 

Price, from 125 marks ($30) to 500 marks ($120) annua 

Entrance at any time. For particulars apply to the Secretary 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschm 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Leipholz, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vienna da Motter 
Florian Zajic, Mare Grinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Scharwenka 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ) ; Lessmann (P iano Pedagogics). 

Applications can be made daily from 4 t« 

Prospectus gratis on demand from - e dire tors. 

L Se to beginners and uy » the finish f« 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) | up to 450 marks (§$! 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra 





ndworth Schar 
Jeppe (Piano); 
Pretzel 


dt (Vocal Art); Kili 
Miss E 


Loewengard, 


15.00) anr 





Vocal and Operatic School. 
Theory and Conducting School. teachers 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Ameri 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school repx 
from the Secretary's office 


Complete education for the 
:-fifth of the number 


had free of charge 


Twenty-three 
ans (one 


rt to be 


Many 


Director: Court Conductor 


“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 
Extensive Repertory. 


Prof. Schroeder. 





“ Adler,”’ on account of these 
advantages, 
of the present and the future 


for the American market. 


is the instrument 


TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








